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THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES. 


We live in strange times--such times as patriarch and apostle 
knew nothing of—such timesas Greek and Roman never conceived of— 
such times as never entered into the imagination of man of the middle- 
ages. Neither patriarch nor apostle, nor Greek nor Roman, nor yet 
man of the middle-ages knew aught respecting suspended banks and dis- 
ordered exchanges, with all the consequent train of evils, public and 
private, present and prospective. 

Yet, “say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were bet- 
er than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” In all 
times men have had their troubles——at least in all subsequent to the 
golden age. The patriarchs had to fight for the water they drank. 
Our water is supplied to us without money and without price. For a 
long period succeeding the patriarchal age, the grain used for bread was 
ground in hand-mills. The more eminent of the Fleathen poets, “ albeit 
not much given to the melting mood,” speak with commiseration of the 
sufferings of “the slave behind the mill.” Descending to the times of 
Greek and Roman glory, we find much splendor in certain ranks of 
society, and corresponding wretchedness in the great bulk of mankind, 
The splendor that then prevailed probably exceeded any thing known in 
modern days; yet comforts, now almost universal in civilized life, were 
not then enjoyed by even the most opulent. As remarked by Doctor 
Miller, “ Augustus, with all his wealth, had neither a shirt to his back 
nor glass to his windows.”* In the middle ages there was almost an 
entire disappearance of what we should call comfort, and little splendor 


+ In justice to Augustus it must be stated that this was because it was not then 
the fashion to wear shirts. He had money enough wherewith to purchase “ fine 
linen of Egypt.” It was for the same reason he had no glass to his windows. 
Some of the houses of Pompeii have glazed windows. 
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left, except such as attaches to a Highland chieftain, in having a multi- 
tude of ragged retainers. We allude, here, particularly to the condition 
of things in our “ Fatherland.” It was reckoned a piece of great magnifi- 
cence in a certain English nobleman, that, on the occasion of a grand 
entertainment given by himself, he furnished all his guests with straw to 
lie upon. And honest old Hollinshead, describing the state of things in 
England about the time of the discovery of America, complains bitterly of 
chimneys, and windows, and pewter platters, as recently introduced, and 
soul-corrupting luxuries! 

In many respects the present are decidedly better than “the former 
days.” 

The political rights of mankind are now, generally speaking, better 
understood ; and their religious rights are more generally respected. 

In that first of arts, the healing art, immense improvements have been 
made. What better evidence can be required of this than is afforded by 
the fact, that that distressing and loathsome disease, the small pox, has 
been nearly banished from among men ? 

Never before were the advantages derived from external commerce 
so generally diffused. Take a view of the breakfast table of a day 
laborer. There is tea from China, or coffee from Brazil, sugar {rom the 
West Indices, pepper from the East Indies, and salt from Portugal. It 
may be that the table is made of wood brought from Honduras, covered 
with a cloth imported from Silesia; and that the laborer’s cups and saucers 
were made in Staffordshire, his knives and forks at Sheffield, and that he 
stirs his morning beverage with a spoon made of silver from the mines of 
Potosi. Some six or eight countries, some of them distant from each 
other by nearly the whole circuit of the globe, have each contributed 
something to his repast; and some hundreds, if not thousands of men, 
and incalculable amounts of capital have been employed, either directly 
or indirectly, in producing the materials and bringing them to the place 
of consumption. Time was when the breakfast tables of Kings were 
less delicately provided. Queen Elizabeth used to content herself with 
a quart mug of beer, with part of a chine of beef, and such other knick- 
knacks, 

The modern facilities for travel are wonderful. We are borne along 
in various directions on railroads and by steamboats, with an ease and 
rapidity which our forefathers would have tolerated an account of in 
fairy tales, but no where else. Some narrations of “royal progresses’ 
in England, show that more fatigue and more danger attended a journey 
of one hundred miles in that country a century or two ago, than are now 
encountered and endured in traversing the whole United States, from 
Boston to St. Louis. 

The sciences have made, in the last fifty years, more progress than 
they had made in the preceding fifteen hundred, and every science has 
become subservient to productive industry. Through modern machine- 
ry, improved modes of operation, and accumulations of capital, the 
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labor of fifty men will now provide as many of the comforts and neces- 
saries of life as could have been provided by the labor of five thousand 
in no very remote period of this world’s history. 

In no other country are so many of these advantages concentered as in 
the United States. Some nations may excel us in opulence, or in such 
wealth as is made up of pictures and palaces, though few, if any, have more 
capital in proportion to population, that is, more of such wealth as is or 
may be devoted to productive purposes. In some countries, owing to 
their having been longer settled, the rugged face of nature has been more 
effectually subdued by human industry ; and in a few, but very few, greater 
progress may have been made in the application of machinery to the 
useful arts. But these are the only substantial advantages any European 
country hasoverourown. And these advantages are more than counter- 
balanced by the greater extent of our natural resources, and by the supe- 
riority of our political institutions. 

And yet, in a country which ought to yield the means of satisfying 
every rational want and desire to hundreds of millions, a population of 
sixteen millions find it impossible to live in comfort. ‘There are, indeed, 
thousands, it may be hundreds of thousands, with all the exteriors of 
comfort about them; but so there are in all civilized regions. The con- 
dition of the mass with us, may well excite the envy of the masses in 
other lands. But this is not the proper way of forming a just estimate 
of our condition. What ought to be the condition of a people having a 
territory of upwards of two million square miles, all lying within the tem- 
perate zone, producing corn and cotton, and every other necessary, and 
many luxuries of life; with inexhaustible mines of iron, coal, and most 
other useful minerals; with water power which may perform the work 
of millions on millions of men; with extensive hunting grounds yielding 
the choicest furs; with boundless natural forests, supplying valuable raw 
materials, which in some countries could not be brought to maturity in less 
than a century; with every facility for domestic intercourse which the long- 
est rivers and largest lakes in the world can afford—a people with their 
northern Atlantic border in the immediate vicinity of the most profitable 
fishing grounds in the world, and their southern, in the very neighborhood 
of the rich products of the tropics, and with natural harbors on the sea 
coast, such as England cannot equal, except by expending millions in 
artificial constructions? What owght to be the condition of a people in- 
habiting a territory like this, and having but three or four years of war 
to every thirty or forty of peace? A people enjoying all the advantages 
of all the discoveries in science and improvements in the arts which the 
experience of six thousand years has given to the world--a people en- 
joying religious liberty in its fullest extent, and blessed with political 
institutions which may well challenge the world’s admiration? Is the 
present condition of the American people such, or has it at any period 
of their history been such, as might naturally be expected to arise out 
of the great advantages, natural, religious, and political, which they 
possess ? 
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To account for the misery of the masses in Europe is no difficult 
task. It is only to point to the character of the political insti- 
tutions of those countries, to their frequent wars with one another, to 
the comparatively narrow extent of their natural resources, to their all- 
consuming naval and military establishments, to their heavy national 
debts, their unjust systems of taxation, their royal and noble pension 
lists, their restrictions on the free employment of industry and capital, 
their tithes, their corn laws, and, to be short, to the masses of corrup- 
tion in every form which are the accumulation of ages 

3ut why is it that the state of society in the United States so nearly 
resembles its state in Great Britain? We have no feudal nobility or 
feudal usages, no church establishment, no splendid throne, no tithes, no 


corn laws; we pay no pensions but to wounded, infirm, or superannua- 


t 
ted soldiers and sailors; our standing army hardly numbers one man 
for each mile of frontier, and our ships of war, great and small together, 
scarcely amount to two for each State; we have no very heavy taxes, 
nor any that are very wnequal in their operation. Yet, in the United 
States the many live and labor for the benefit of the few, as certainly as 
they do so in Great Britain. In the one country as in the other, the 
palace and the poor-house rise side by side. ‘With us, as with them, 
splendid wealth and sordid poverty jostle one another in the streets. 

There must be some canse for this. What it is, and where it lies, we 
leave to the reader to discover. It is not to be found in our political in- 
stitutions. They rest on the impregnable basis of the equal rights of citi- 
zens. It is not to be found in any natural inequality in the faculties of 
men. The weakest and the worst, as wellas the wisest and the best, are 
to be met with in all ranks of social life in the United States, and suc- 
cessively rising to the highest, or sinking to the lowest rank, with a 
rapidity which, but for its frequency, would excite unutterable astonish- 
ment. 

In some way, a principle of artificial inequality has crept in among 
us, which acts as efficiently in producing artificial distinctions in so- 
ciety, as would laws of primogeniture and entail. It is idle to say we 
have no nobility. We have, it is true, no feudal or ecclesiastical no- 
bility. hese properly belong to past ages. It is with difficulty they 
sustain themselves in Great Britain, and they never could obtain footing 
in the United States. Yet we have the most numerous nobility of any 
country in the world, and perhaps the least respectable. The essence at 
nobility consists in the enjoyment of privilege. Title, without this, is 
nothing. Emperor meant originally nothing more than a commander: 
Count, a companion of the commander; Marquis, a commander of the 
marches; Duke, a leader; Earl, an elderly man; and Baron, derived from 
the Latin word vir, a man, signified no more, when first used. than a 
householder or landholder. Through long association of ideas of 
power and property with those titles, they now carry with them ideas of 
nobility. That certain titles in frequent use in the United States do not 
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carry with them similar ideas, is owing to the prevailing notion that 
there cannot be a nobility unless it has the same outward insignia and 
like privileges with the nobility of Europe, especially that of Encland. 
But it ought to be recollected that the nobility of no two countries have 
precisely the same privileges, and that great varieties of names are usé d 
to designate the different orders. The most highly privileged class of 
the ancient Spanish nobility had no higher title than that of ricos hom- 


bres, or rich men, and hidalgo means nothing more, or originally meant 


nothing more, than son of a rich man. 

No privileged order in the United States! 
greater in a country where credit is every thing, than the privilege of 
completely controlling that credit—taking it from one man—giving it 
to another—increasing it here—diminishing it there ? 

No nobility in the United States! What prerogative of the Euro- 
pean nobility is equal to that of coming money out of paper ? 

The nature of the case is not altered by the fact that these privileges 


Our American nobility are, 
; 


¥ r ° e 7 
What privilege can be 


are shared among some thousands of men 
after all, not much more numerous, in proportion to population, than the 
nobility of some of the smaller States of Germany. 

Neither is the nature of the case altered by the fact that every man 
who has money enough may purchase a share in these privileges. Just 
so it was in France previous to the terrible revolution in that country, 
and in England in the corrupt reign of Charles the First. Patents 
(i. e. charters) of nobility were then openly sold to those who wished 
to buy them, and had money enough to make the purchase, just as char- 
ters of banking corporations (7. e. patents of nobility) are sold by our 
State Legislatures. 

Titles are nothing. Stars, garters, and coronets are nothing. Even 
the Enclish nobility look on these as mere bawbles. Privilege is every 
thing. And ina country and in an age like ours, what privileges can 
be greater than those of coining money out of paper, and of not paying 


debts, except in such way, and to such extent, as may be perfectly con- 


venient to the privileged order ? 


Such privileges as our American no- 
bles enjoy, were, in ancient times, accounted branches of the Royal pre- 


rogative. 

We have not only the most numerous nobility of any country in the 
world, but perhaps the most powerful. The privileges of the nobility 
of other lands are limited by laws, and the King on the one hand, and 


the people on the other, see that these laws are not transcended. Laws 
ind to be 


made to restrain our American nobles, have hitherto been fou 
but little better than cobwebs. If a case comes before a Court involv- 
ing any of the fundamental principles of this system, the boasted “ inde- 
pendence of the Judiciary” is soon found to be mere independence of 


common sense and common justice. And when infractions of the law 


by any great number of banks are so glaring that even “judicial blind- 
ness” can be blind no longer, the State Legislatures are forthwith con- 
vened to shelter the transgressors from the penalties they have incurred. 
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We have, indeed, a privileged order, a numerous privileged order, a 
most powerful privileged order, and the only kind of privileged order 
which can, in the nature of things, exist in the United States. Where 
the supply of land greatly exceeds the demand for cultivation, it is im- 
possible to have a Janded nobility, unless the tillers of the soil can be re- 
duced to the condition of serfs, and chained to certain estates, as in Rus- 
sia. This is impossible with us, and, therefore, it is impossible for us to 
have a landed nobility. It is equally impossible to have a military no- 
bility in a country where every man knows the use of arms, and is fully 
aware of the evils of military Government. Equally impossible is it to 
have an ecclesiastical nobility in a country where the people are divided 
into different denominations, several of which are nearly equal in num- 
bers and influence. A paper money nobility is the only one that could 
be established here, and that we have in all its excellence, or all its exe- 
crableness, just which term the reader prefers. 

The members of this noble order wiil perhaps say that if they be 
such, great injustice is done to them in not treating them with the defer- 
ence due to nobility in all countries. Perhaps so. But this may be 
owing to their having multiplied their numbers too rapidly. “It is un- 
wise,” says Lord Bacon, “to make a nobility too numerous, for thereby 
they become to be despised.” 

Such, probably, would be the fate of any nobility whose sole preroga- 
tive should consist ina right to cheat with impunity. A nobility that 
founds its privileges on force, is much more likely to be respected than 
one that founds its privileges on fraud. The Norman robbers that 
came over with William the Conqueror, are still respected in the per- 
sons of their descendants by all classes of society in Great Britain. All 
the world respects the ancient Romans, though they were les brigands 
le plus determinés que la monde a jamais vue—(the most determined 
robbers that the world has ever seen.) Every body has more respect 
for the open robber than for the sly thief, except, indeed, the subjects of 
the Emperor of Monomotapa, in Africa. As one of his titles is that of 
“Great Thief,” it is to be presumed that successful fraud in his domin- 
ions is regarded with as much respect as successful force is in any other 
parts of the globe. 

In denying that they are a privileged order, our American nobility 
only act true to the principle to which they owe their existence. ‘Time 
was that “knowledge was power.” That time has gone by. Time is 
that “money is power.” Take away their estates from the English 
Lords, and what would their titles be worth, and what would become of 
their power? Through the privileges accorded to them, many of our 
American nobles accumulate fortunes in a few years, which, t! ough not 
equal to those of the first rank of British nobles, surpass those of the 
nobles of some kingdoms of continental Europe. In our country, wealth 
has more power than in any other. The banking interest exercises 
an influence with us similar to that which the landed interest exercises 


{ 
i 
i 
i 
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in Great Britain. Men who are opposed to it, may, indeed, be elected to 
Congress, or to a State Legislature, but seldom without a severe strug- 
gle; and, after they are elected, they are exposed to dangers of corruption 
as great as any the members of the British Parliament were exposed to 
in the days of Sir Robert Walpole. ‘lhe unsuccessful struggle the Gov- 
efnment has now maintained for more than two years to deprive the 
nobility of the use of the public money, is a striking proof of their great 
power. In the courts of justice, they have, perhaps, a more decided 
ascendency than in the legislative halls; for most of the principal judges 
are members of this privileged order. And the Governors of many 
States, and the municipal authorities of many of the principal towns are 
mere instruments for the promotion of their purposes. Church and Col- 
lege seem to be almost as much under their sway as Court and Capitol. 
In fine, their influence extends everywhere, and ‘operates with most 
force where least suspected. All ranks of life feel it. The paper-money 
banking system is as powerful in giving a tone to mind, morals and man- 
ners in the United States, as ever the feudal system was in stamping the 
character of a people during the middle ages. 

There are men, however, who, though they do not belong to the pri- 
vileged order, say they like it, because it affords every man at least a 
chance of becoming a nobleman. In this respect, our condition more 
nearly resembles that of Turkey than that of Great Britain. In Turkey, 
as in the United States, men are suddenly elevated from the lowest to the 
highest social station, and as suddenly deprived of power and property. 
In one country, this is effected by the caprice of the Sultan ; in the other, 
by the operation of certain laws, the true character of which is concealed 
from the people. For our own part, we cannot say we admire such an 
ever-changing nobility. It too often verifies the old proverb which 
speaks of the effect of “ setting beggars on horseback.” Our American 
noblemen, or at least many of them, have, with the wealth of British 
Lords, the minds, feelings and manners of hucksters, and will higgle for 
a shilling when worth millions. If we must have any other nobility 
than that which God and Nature makes—that is, a nobility of talent and 
virtue, give us the military, the feudal, the ecclesiastical, the landed, the 
titled, the hereditary nobility of Europe, in preference to the huckster- 
like nobility of the United States. “If I must have a master,” said John 
Randolph, “let him be one whom I can respect, and not a mere clerk, 
with a pen behind his ear.” 

A military aristocracy would help to defend the country in time of 
danger. An ecclesiastical, would teach the people some moral, if not 
religious truths. An heriditary aristocracy would be likely to be in- 
spired with some sentiments of honor, if not of generosity, and, if it did 
nothing more, would contribute something to the refinement of manners, 
and the advancement of the arts and sciences. But a paper-money aris- 
tocracy has not a single redeeming trait. Sordid in its origin, it is sordid 


in everything. 
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One objection to it, and that not the smallest, is the manner in 
which means are raised for its support. The European plen on which 


certain estates are set apart for the exclusive benefit of the nobles, or 
pensions paid the m out of t 1e public treasury : much to be pre it rred. 


m } 1 : = . . . . , 
The people have the satisfaction of knowing that what is left of their 


earnings, after deducting the nobility tax, w ill go to the support of them- 
selves and families. Our plan leaves owr nobles at liberty to take all 
if they can get it. The swindler who uses marked cards in a common 
gambling-house, does not enjoy greater advantages in the games played 


there, than do the leading men in the banking interest in the great came 


in which bank-notes are the cards, and all the property in the country 
the stakes 

yy "2 » — . — licts , } . alter > . | . hahl¢ 
The misery our system inflicts on the commonalty is indescribable, 


’ 


and yet it imparts but a comparatively small degree of happiness to the 


nobility. Their fortunes are as unsteady as the stock market. ‘This 
they know and feel. and even in the midst of their most splendid revel- 
ries. a clou | creeps over th ir I row froma lurking sense ol the d inver 


that attends the m. The same let ling perva les all ranks of soci ty, and 
no wonder, for all must feel insecure where al! kinds of business are 
little better than a Jott ry. The American countenance thereby becomes 
stamped with anxiety and solicitude in a manner which does not fail to 
strike foreigners on their first arrival among us 

There is much wealth in America, and yet but little happiness in any 
rank of soci ty, because there is little content. The nobles are not content, 
because they know not how soon they will be reduced to poverty, and we, 
the common people, are not content, because we all want to become ricos 
hombres. or nobles. Who is lik ly to rest satisfied with what | lodding 
industry will procure, when he daily sees instances around him of men no 
wiser and no better than himself, rapidly accumulating immense wealth 
without any kind of exertion useful to society ? 

In Enrope, the order of rank and precedence is settled by long-estab- 
lished usage, or by laws which, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
alter not. But as all our nobility are but of yesterday, there is a con- 


tinual struggle among them as to who shall be first, and who shall be 


greatest. ‘The most successful speculators set the standard of genteel liy- 
ing. But, as in a country where all enjoy equal political rights, ine qual- 
ity in anything else will not be willingly endured, the men who are in 
class No. 2 in respect to riches, vie, in splendor, with those who are in 


class No. 1, and so down through all the classes, till we reach the very 
lowest in fortune. This contest in extravagance, which springs out of 
our bank-nobility system, produces deplorable effects in a newly-settled 
country, for accumulations of capital through economy ought, in such a 
country especially, to be an object of primary importance. Extrava- 
gance in Europe is principally confined to those who have something to 
be extravagant with. 

Nothing can be more demoralizing than our bank-nobility system. 
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“ Give me neither pov rty nor riches,” was the prayer of Agur, “ lest I 


be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” As the whole operation 


of our bankino-sys n is to enrich mn class of men by 1por rishing 
another, it would be difficult to devise any more efficient means of 


destroying that hapny mediocrity of fortune which is so favorab] 
practice of Christian and republican virtues. 


i. ; aint 6 ’ meee hich th; : aeltiitiies 
From the artificial Ineguali vy of wealth which this svstem produces, 


and from the flu ‘tuations of fortune that it occasions, spring many more 


oi the vices of the tl than men commonly imagine ‘he Editors of 

tne Sout ern R Vv} \ in led. some years aco, that the most frequent 

caus td neran } r part of the « in was debt ( undid 
i 


inquiries would probably shew that this is one of the most frequent causes 


of intemperance in all parts of the country Drown care in 
isan ancient recip 1d, though it may be shewn that the remedy Is 
worse than the lis is so | 7 as the system continues that overburdens 


men with debt and care, so lone will thousands annually become the vic- 


tims of in perance, all the praiseworthy efforts of the Temperance So- 


Nine times in ten, poverty and the love of finery are the causes which 
lead women into an unh ippy course of life. The girl grows up, but at 
the time pointed out by nature for marriage, it is at least doul tful if she 
will have an honorable suitor. Through the competition that prevails as 
to who shall be first and who shall be greatest, the standard of living is 


igher than it ought to be in nearly all ranks of fortune; and few like to 


marry witha conviction that loss of caste must be a necessary consequence 


The son must have a prospect of living in the style his father has lived, or 
he will hesitate about changing his condition. The embarrassments which 


attend th sing of a family inac yuntry where all kinds of business 
are very precarious. makes it a matter of common prudence in men who 
have nothing but their in lustry to depend upon, to postpone marriage to 
a late day, if not forever. In the meanwhile, the girl falls a victim to the 
wiles of some cub of a bank director, or perhaps of the bank director 


himself. or of some one else who has been enriched by the svstem. The 


love of finery so natural to the sex hastens her destruction. That love is 
sreatly strenethened by the manner in which she sees those women 


1 


arrayed vhose fa nilies have been enriched by successful speculations. 
ff, in our co intry, the men are un villin rto endure any very great ine- 


quality in anything, more especially will not such women as are very 
fond of admiration pati¢ ntly bear that the charms of others shall be set 
off to greater advantage than their own. ‘The degradation of a great 
number of women is a necessary consequence of all nobility systems; 
but the bank-nobility system effects this in a peculiar manner, by causing 
a love of show to pervade all classes, and at the same time putting it out 
ofthe power of multitudes to gratify that love in a legal way. Happily, 
I, 1 


population does not press so closely on the means of subsistence in Ame- 
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rica, as it does in Europe; and hence, notwithstanding the cause above 
mentioned, the number of women who are compelled to take to this 
unhappy course of life, is still few, compared with most other countries. 

But we never should have done, if we should attempt to trace out the 
connection our bank-nobility system has with different crimes and 
vices. What we have said already, will be properly appreciated by 
those only who have minds to trace causes through their multitudinous 
operations to their ultimate effects. It is for such only that we write. 
And such men know that “modern treatises on crime and pauperism 
are, for the most part, only illustrations of the ultimate effects of positive 
institutions which operate unequally on different members of the com- 
munity.” 

Again we say, if we must have a nobility system, give us any other 
rather than this. As is justly remarked by the venerable John ‘Taylor, 
of Caroline county, Virginia, “ A nation exposed to a paroxysm of con- 
quering rage, has infinitely the advantage of one subjected to this aris- 
tocratical system. One is local and temporary; the other is spread by 
Jaw and is perpetual. One is an open robber, who warns you to defend 
yourself; the other a sly thief, who empties your pockets under pretext 
of paying your debts. One is a pestilence which will end of itself; the 
other is a climate deadly to liberty. 

“ After an invasion, suspended rights may be resumed, ruined cities 
rebuilt, and past cruelties forgotten; but in the oppression of the aris- 
tocracy of paper and patronage, there can be no respite ; so long as there 
is anything to get, it cannot be glutted with wealth; so long as there 
is any thing to fear it cannot be glutted with power; other tyrants die, 
this is immortal.” 

The nobility systems of other countries are part and parcel of their 
political institutions, and have their legitimate sphere of action in the 
different departments of Government and divisions of society. The 
American nobility system being unknown to the Constitution, can ope- 
rate only by corruption. 

It was introduced at a very early day, even before the recognition of 
Independence, by Robert Morris, an Englishman, who, in a time of pub- 
lic embarrassment which prepared men to snatch at any expedients, pro- 
cured the passage of an act to incorporate the bank of North America. 
The system would, however, have acquired but little strength, but for 
Alexander Hamilton, another Englishman, a monarchist, as appears 
from his own declarations, and a devoted admirer of the British order of 
things. If he could have prevented it,a republican form of Govern- 
ment would not have been adopted. A President and Senate for life 
was his plan. But this was rejected. And then all that remained for 
him to do was to prevent our having a republican state of society. This 
object he accomplished, in procuring the adoption of the funding system 
and the incorporation of the first bank of the United States. It was the 
only way in which he could have gained his end. To the evils of all 
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other kinds of aristocracies, landed, feudal, military, and ecclesiastical, 
the American people were wide awake. But of the nature of moneyed 
corporations they knew but little. Here was a loop-hole for aristocracy 
to creep in at, and true to its own insidious character it soon took advan- 
tage of the only opening left to it for entrance, and now occupies the 
length and breadth of the land. 

As feudal privileges could not be more repugnant to the principles of 
the American constitution, than are the privileges our banking interest en- 
joy, the downfal of our Republican institutions might have occured at 
as early a day as was confidently expected by Hamilton, if our natural 
resources had been as limited as those of England. But, happily, we 
had a wide extent of uncultivated land, and as men were oppressed in the 
east they fled to the west. But they can fly no longer, or if they fly the 
banks pursue. Hardly has the settler erected his log cabin and 
gathered in his first crop of corn before he finds his little property mort- 
gaged by State authority to establish some new bank or perhaps in- 
crease the capital of some old one. So far has this been carried that the 
public debt of some of our new States and Territories, is equal, man for 
man, to the public debt of Great Britain, and more difficult to bear, be- 
cause the interest must be paid abroad. ‘ 

This nobility system in disguise, can be disguised no longer. It has 
caused a silent warfare in society ever since its introduction among us, 
and an open rupture cannot now be prevented. Either it must give 
way, or our republican institutions must fall. They cannot co-exist 
much longer. 

Virtue is the soul of a republic. But what virtue will be left among 
us if this moral canker be not eradicated ? 

Intelligence in the great body of the people is necessary for the per- 
petuation of republican institutions. But how are the great body of the 
people to find leisure to acquire intelligence, if in addition to labor- 
ing for the support of themselves and families, they have also to labor 
for the support of a nobility either titled or untitled ? 

Religion itself, so long as this state of things continues, must exert but 
a comparatively feeble influence among us. Before men can live as 
brethren and love as brethren, they must be brought into a condition 
more nearly resembling that of brethren. 

We have said that an open rupture cannot be prevented. We ought 
to have said it has already occurred. ‘“ We are,’ as Mr. Webster says, 
“in the midst of a revolution, bloodless as yet.” And bloodless we hope 
it will continue to be, though our opponents have already, on more than 
one occasion, had recourse to arms. Our cause is such that the only 
weapons we can use are truth and reason. The nobility systems of 
other countries having been established by force, and being supported 
by force, can perhaps be got rid of only by force. But our American nobil- 
ity system being founded in fraud and supported by fraud, can be got 
rid of in no other way than by effectually exposing the nature of that 
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fraud. It is said that the people of a certain part of Ireland, in order to 
vent their indignation against a certain bank, got together all such of its 
notes as they held, and publicly burned them! ‘The American anti- 
bank men will not act after the fashion of their Lrish brethren. 

History affords many examples of nations struggling for their rights 
against priests and against kings, but this is the first instance of a peo- 
ple contending for its liberties against corporations. Monstrelet does, 
indeed, mention in his Chronicles, that the Paris corporation of butchers 
did, about the year 1400, govern that city, and thereby the Court of 


France, whence ensued a struggle between them and the landed nobility : 


and Sheridan describes the East India c unpany as * deposing Princes 


for balances of accounts, and besieging towns for non-payment of notes 


of hand.” But both these were only contests of privileged orders 
in France between a corporation and the feudal lords—in Hindostan be- 
tween a corporation and the nabobs; and the object, in both instances, 
was to decide which should have the privilege of plundering the people 


The spectacle the United States exhibits is that of a long plundered peo- 


ple struggling that they may be plundered no longer. 


The contest may not soon be decided, though it is the opinion of 


many that the banks, by stopping payment twice in the short pe! iod of 
two years, have already given the death-blow to the system. Be it so, 
Even then the death struggle may last for years, and the carcases of 
“the great monster,’ and of the multitude of “ litthke monsters,’ must 
long infect the moral atmosphere. The greatest swindling system the 


world ever knew, cannot be got rid of without much effort and much 
suffering. 

Let not the people feel too confident that the system has received its 
Individual credit is exhausted, corporation credit is ex- 


death-blow. 
Nothing now remains to be done 


hausted. and State credit is exhausted 
but to exhaust the credit of the United States. his the speculators are 
preparing to effect, by procuring an issue of Treasury notes, under the 
plausible pretext of enabling the States to complete their internal im- 
provements, but with the real intent of raising the price of stocks in the 
market. ‘Their next move will be to induce the General Government 
to assume the debts of the States, and increase the aggregate debt to the 
highest possible amount. Then, with the interests of the General Gov- 
ernment and of all the State Governments closely interwoven with those 
of the moneyed corporations, it may be possible to get rid of the system, 
but not without a “ revolution,” and that not one that will be “bloodless 


Highly important is the crisis. ‘The American people have to wage 


a contest, not with their own nobility single-handed, but with their 


nobility backed by the money kings and many of the titular gentry ot 


England, France, and Holland. So large an amount of State and bank 


stocks have been sold abroad, that it is probable the lords and bankers 
and brokers of the eastern hemisphere have as deep an interest as those 


of the western in raising the prices of certain stocks. Some mem- 
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bers of the British House of Peers are said to be holders of Ameri- 
can securities in the amount of millions. The orders for the General 
Government to assume the debts of the States were received in Wall 
street from Threadneedle street, in June or July last, duly authenticated 
by the sign manual of the President of the Bank of England. They 
have since been confirmed by similar orders from the house of Baring 
& Co., of which Lord Ashburton is the head. The New York jour- 
nals devoted to the stock-jol bing interest, have duly re sponded t those 
orders, and the leading one armong them has proposed that wi should 
beg In W} a debt of three hundred million dollars! The British na- 
tional debt was more than fifty years in reaching the amount it is propo- 
sed our Government should assume in one year! ‘The foundation of the 
British national debt being, however. once firmly laid, it has gone on 
increasing, in some periods, at the rate of one hundred and fifty million 
dollars a year. It is now upwards of four thousand million dollars 
But, if this system be adopted, where will be the limits of ewr national 
debt 2 No where but in the ability of Europe to |e nd, for there are no 
limits to the disposition of our a nobility to squand r. ‘Then 


to support “ American credit” abroad, must the faces of the American 


. | 


us 
people be ground down by hard taxes, till their condition will be worse 
than that of the serfs of Russia. hes will our bank-nobility system 
be fastened upon us forever; or, if ever cast off, it will be by a resort to 
weapons of another kind than mere truth and reason. 

The American people have to contend with a wily and a powerful foe. 
Yet to suppose that they will not ultimate ly be successful, is to suppose 
that the cause of humanity, which has been on the advance ever since the 
year 1000, is now to retrograde. Whoever contrasts the state of public 
opinion with its state only six years ago, will not despair. Then there 
was hardly a paper in the country in which the subject was discussed 
with any degree of freedom. Now there is not a State, and in some 
States there is hardly a county, in which the evils of the banking system 
are not exposed with more or less boldness, and in some with great truth 
and eloquence. If the leaders of the Democracy will only act in such 
a way as to shew to a men that they are gove ned by “noble purpose 
and enlightened view,” the hour of deliverance may aa nearer at hand 
than many imagine. Society now sometimes sina as much progress 
in a year as it did formerly in a century. 

We must not be misunderstood, neither must our meaning be pervert- 
ed. We are no agrarians—no levellers. It would be as impracticable 
to produce an absolute equality of condition among men as it would be 
to produce an absolute equality of stature; and if it were practicable, it 
would not be desirable. J¢ zs, on the contrary, very desirable that an 
inequality should exist; but it should be such an inequality as would 
spring up under laws affording equal protection to rights, and imposing 
equal responsibilities, and be solely owing to differences in physical or 
m . tal ability, industry, economy, enterprise, prudence, and those causes 
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and circumstances which human legislation cannot control, and ought 
not to attempt to control. 

Neither must we be supposed to be opposed to BANKING of all kinds. 
Banks, in some form or other, have existed at least since the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. Banks of some kind, we must have. But it 
is not necessary that they should be paper-money-issuing banks, with 
corporators exempted from the liabilities which are imposed on all 
others. There must be men to receive money on deposite, to act as 
agents between lenders and borrowers, and to deal in exchanges; there 
must, in short, be bankers. Place these bankers on the same footing with 
those highly useful members of the community, the butchers and bakers, 
and we ask no more. Deprive them of the prerogative of coining 
money out of paper, take away from them the privilege of never paying 
their debts except when perfectly convenient to themselves, and resort to 
proper measures for preserving the individuality of the citizens, and you 
will thereby abolish your “nobility system in disguise.” Then our re- 
publican institutions will, not immediately, but in the course of no very 
long period, begin to produce their proper and natural effects. The ad- 
vantages that flow from discoveries in the sciences and improvements in 
the arts, will not then be confined to a few, but be diffused among all. 
And, as our natural resources are boundless, our nation will exhibit a 


picture of prosperity which will excite the world’s admiration. 


NOVEMBER THOUGHTS. 
BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 


More fresh the flowers, more blue the sky, 

Where summer winds perpetual sigh, 
And streams forever run; 

More soft upon the languid rose, 

The dying hue of sunlight glows, 

While every leaf more beauteous seems, 

When crimsoned by the parting beams 
Of day’s declining sun. 


The wind scarce felt, yet gently heaves 
Before its course the floweret’s leaves ;— 
Is it not sweeter there— 
Where round the hill, and round the tower, 
And round the lover’s secret bower, 
It cometh to the ear? 
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It cometh sighingly along, 
It mingles with the half-heard song 
Of boatmen on the stream ; 
Or lover who, in murmurs low, 
Sings, too, his hymn where waters flow 


In twilight’s mystic beam. 


Why is it that I cannot stray, 

Where those delicious waters play, 
Through woods that never fade? 
Or watch, come o’er the blooming lea, 
Some lonely bird, who seeks, like me, 

A summer bower of shade ? 


Too happy in his eager flight, 

To reach where bursts the golden light 
Of climes that breathe of spring; 

Where all serenely smiles the vale, 

Untouched by storms of winter’s gale, 
Where he unharmed may sing— 

And pour his melody to skies 

Whose summer brightness never dies. 


TRIAL BY JURY. 


Trial by Jury is of such remote antiquity, that the time of its origin 
cannot be ascertained; but it is very probable, that its commencement 
with the Anglo-Saxon race was coeval with the formation of society 
itself. Be this, however, as it may, it has always been, from the earliest 
period of history to the present time, the most popular and constantly- 
eherished institution of that people; and deservedly so, for it is no less 
than the principle of representative government applied to the trial of 
criminal offences—to the arbitration of difficulties between man and 
man. Indeed, the more the subject is examined and reflected upon, it 
will appear the more evident that this simple and excellent institution 
was the natural progenitor of democratic representative government. 

“Trial by Jury,” says Cartwright, in his English Constitution pro- 
duced, “as an element of the Constitution, was, consequently, antecedent 
to all law, and superior to all law, as no law can abolish it. It was 
even centuries anterior to lawyers by profession.” 

“ History informs us that the German nations, numerous as a people, 
widely spread over the country, practised trial by jury; and that Woden, 
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afterwards worshipped as a god, introduced it among those nations.” — 
Nicholsoni Praefat. ad LI Anglo-Saxon. 

It is alleged, that “ in the first planting of Anglo-Saxon States in this 
Island, [England] by small colonies from the parent stock, those states 
appear to have swspended the principle of representation, not only in the 
making, but in the applying of their laws; practising for a while, both 
of them in person, that is, in Folkmote. It was not, of course, until an 
increase of population and territory rendered this personal practice in- 
convenient, that representative juries and Wittenagemotes came into use.” 

To the celebrated Alfred some writers very erroneously ascribe the 
merit of perfecting the system of trial by jury. It is probable that he 
regulated the boundaries of the shires, established shire courts, and trans- 
ferred to them, from the jurisdiction of the courts of the hundreds, the 
trial of capital crimes and important civil cases. It is also generally ad- 


mitted, that he imposed upon the inhabitants of each shire the duty of 


being its military and civil defenders, together with the obligation of be- 
ing the mutual insurers of each other’s property, so that all losses by in- 
cendiaries, thieves, or depredatory warfare, had to be made up to the suf- 
ferers by a general assessment. This regulation induced every man to 
be the defender of the vicinage and the guardian of his neighbor’s pro- 
perty, and, of course, ensured the pursuit and prosecution of felons of 
every description. 

But in the early or primitive era of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, the 
court of the hundred tried all cases, civil and criminal, that occurred 
within the limits of the hundred, the courts of which were formed as 
follows: Ten families constituted a tithing; and ten tithings, or, ten times 
ten families, constituted a hundred. In the forming of a jury, each 
tithing elected or furnished one juror as its judicial representative, thus 
making ten jurors for the hundred. But, in order to guard against the 
evil effects of any local prejudice or excitement that might be prevalent 
in the hundred, the remaining two jurors of the twelve had to be obtain- 
ed from any three tithings of any adjoining hundred. And when it is 
considered that verdicts of guilt must be unanimous, this arrangement 
almost ensured impartiality; at least, the wisdom of man could devise 
no better means for its specific attainment. “The Saxons,” says Selden, 
in his historical discourse on the government of England, “ were careful 
of the credit and life of man; for no man’s life or credit rested on the 
cast of twelve opinions; but first, twelve men inquired of the fame and 
ground thereof, and there was a second inquiry of the fact if the party 
traversed the vote of fame.” 

“The main point,” says Cartwright, “to be kept always in mind, is, 
that trial by jury on a representative principle, in place of trials in 
Folkmote as inconvenient, is an element of the Constitution, essential to 
self-preservation, both as respects the individual to be tried, and the 
political aggregate of which that individual is a vital part.” 

The great object of the Folkmotes among the Anglo-Saxons was not, 
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as Cartwright asserts, to try cases, but rather to elect public officers, and 
especially jurors, as agents or representatives of the people, to try and 
adjudge all cases, civil and criminal. This will appear self-evident to 
any one who considers, for a moment, the difficulty of a public meeting 
acting as a deliberative court of judicature. But that such meetings 
should elect persons to perform such duty is so perfectly consistent with 
propriety and common sense that it is a natural dictate. And when it is 
considered that the fundamental principle of Saxon polity—that the 
whole unwritten Constitution of England was simply this, that the peo- 
ple, of right, should govern themselves by representatives elected by 
themselves for all public offices, trusts and duties, there can be no doubt 
upon the subject, “Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors elected,” says Black- 
stone, “all subordinate magistrates, their military officers, their sheriffs, 
their ceroners, their conservators of the peace, their portreeves, and even 
their tithing men and borsholders.” “The king himself,” as the commen- 
tator acknowledges, “originally derived his office, his honors, and his 
power, immediately from the people by election.” “ Prior to the Norman 
invasion, the constitution gave the people every thing —the whole magis- 
tracy—the whole judicature—the whole legislature—all were of their 
own election.” Indeed, it was not until after the establishment of shire 
courts, that the practice of drawing jurors came to be introduced. But, 
even then, they were drawn from the jurors that had been previously 
elected by the popular voice at the Folkmotes. 

Moreover, it was upon the principle of iepresentation that the rule 
absolute was founded, that all verdicts in criminal cases against the accu- 
sed must be unanimous. For, as each juror was the representative of 
ten families of the hundred, consequently, if any one member of the 
jury did not concur with the rest, this was deemed, representatively, as 
the non-concurrence of ten families; and, therefore, it was held that no 
one could, with probable certainty, be pronounced guilty of the crime 
charged against him, while one tithing of the hundred had doubts of 
his guilt. ‘This was noi all; for, by a constructive parity of reasoning, 
as one dissenting juror was, individually, but as one person in the ten 
times ten, or hundred, yet, from this view of the case, was deduced the 
benevolent maxim to strengthen the moral courage of the juror: “ Bet- 
ter is it that ninety and nine criminals escape, than that one innocent 
person should suffer punishment.” 

An Anglo-Saxon jury, in the days of the primitive excellence of the 
institution, could not be dictated to, or treated as a subordinate, by the 
presiding Alderman or Earl, antiently judicial officers annually elected, 
and who had only the power of chairmen in legislative bodies to pre- 
serve order and regularity in the proceedings, and to obtain the consent 
of the jury to his official acts; for the jury was emphatically styled the 
country, “ whereas, the office of justice on the bench, notwithstanding the 
learning and eminence of moral character it requires, yet, for the ends 
and objects of trial by jury, is necessarily inferior, as being merely 
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ministerial for declaring, on all trials in courts, what the law is, being 
thus an assessor or assistant to the jury, to whom it belongs well and 
truly to try, to judge, and to pronounce, whether the laws have, or have 
not, been violated or disobeyed.” That it had been Saxon law that 
juries should not only assess damages m civil actions, but amerciaments 
also in criminal prosecutions, we see from the Magna Charta of John, 
confirmed by the Magna Charta of Henry III, and the thirty-two acts 
of Parliament confirmatory of those charters. In the original, the 
words are, “no amerciament shall be assessed, but by the oath of honest 
men of the neighborhood ;” in that of Henry, “honest and lawful men 
of the vicinage.” 

It must be here observed that, prior to the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, there existed no complex system of statute laws, feudal principles, 
and legal or professional technicalities, requiring learned solemnity or 
judicial legislation in order to enhance and to strengthen their elucida- 
tion. ‘There was little else but the “Law of God impressed on the 
heart of every man that cometh into the world,” the law of conscien- 
tious equity applied to the circumstances of the case, and the lex non 
scripta, or unwritten law, commonly known, and comprehending certain 
customs of immemorial usage, certain maxims of universal reason, ap- 
proved experience, moral justice, and natural right. 

In all trials, the juries were the judges, to the fullest extent of the 
meaning of the words, of the law, the fact, and the equity of the case. 
Jurymen were the sole judges for trying a cause, while the justices of 
the bench were mere assistants to declare the law, but not to interpret it.” 
The jury was not subjected to the arbitrary rule of Norman judiciaries— 
the despotic alternative of Hobson’s choice—one thing or nothing ; on 
the contrary, it was at liberty to exercise common sense, common reason, 
and common conscience, for these were common law; and the jury 
could find its verdict in such phraseology and admeasurement of justice 
as it conscientiously believed to be true and right. “ It is the duty of 
the juryman, in the first place, ¢o try the statute, or the judgment itself, 
by the test of the constitution and the eternal principles of reason and 
justice.” For Blackstone says, “ What is not reason, is not law.” 

It must be admitted, that Saxon trial by jury was one of the wisest 
and best institutions ever devised by the wisdom, impartiality, and benevo- 
lence of man, “being not only an arbitration between parties at issue, 
but likewise a guardianship of public liberty.” A jury, properly elected 
and chosen, is a deliberative representative body, clothed with the power 
of the country to perform public duties of the highest importance to the 
whole people ; an elective body of adjured arbitrators to adjust difficul- 
ties of the most interesting nature to private individuals: to settle the 
affairs of public and private right, of public business, and of private pro- 
perty, according to the strictest principles of justice and economy to all. 
Such was Anglo-Saxon trial by jury, cheap, peaceful and just; always 
popular, and productive of amicability. And although any party con- 
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ceiving himself aggrieved by its adjudication could appeal to the Wit- 
tenagemote, or General Assembly of the State, yet there were seldom 
cases of appeal to the men of witten, or wisdom that mote. “The Wit- 
tenagemote, in its judicial capacity, did not apply the law, but merely 
corrected any erroneous decisions of those who did apply it.” 

All things considered, the “ passionate attachment” in favor of trial by 
jury, ever evinced by the Anglo-Saxon race, is not to be wondered at. 
William the Conqueror, and his successors, swept away nearly all the 
constitutional liberties of that people, but their dearest institution could 
not be extirpated. He superseded the Wittenagemote, annually elected 
by the popular voice, and instituted an hereditary legislature of nobility ; 
he established the feudal tenures of property; the lands became the 
king’s; the people the king’s subjects; the peace of the community the 
king’s peace, and the laws of the nation the king’s laws. “The nation 
(says Blackstone) seems to have groaned under as absolute a slavery as 
it was in the power of a warlike, an ambitious, and a politic prince to 
create; when the laws were administered in an unknown tongue; when 
the forest laws restrained all rural pleasures; and in cities and towns 
the case was no better, the company being obliged to disperse, and fire 
and candle to be extinguished by eight at night, at the sound of the 
melancholy curfew; when the ultimate property of all lands and a 
considerable share of present profits was vested in the king, or by 
him granted out to Norman favorites, who, by a gradual progression of 
slavery, were absolute vassals to the crown, and as absolute tyrants to the 
commons; and, to crown all, the king had always ready at his command 
an army of sixty thousand knights, or militia, who were bound, upon pain 
of confiscating their estates, to attend him in time of invasion, or to 
quell any domestic insurrection.” He even introduced trial by battle to 
subvert trial by jury, but all was in vain; the Saxon race would adhere 
to their venerated institution; they would settle their difficulties by judi- 
cial arbitration; they would hold that no man could be rightfully 
deprived of life or limb, of liberty or property, but by a jury of his 
country. lt was, in itself, the original social compact—the very first 
institution that man would naturally create on emerging from the solita- 
ry to the social state; it was an inheritance from father to son, and it had 
their ever-enduring allegiance; it belonged, it was indigenous to their 
nature, and it perpetuated itself with them; and now, at this advanced 
period of the world, with all the encroachments that have been made 
upon it, yet, if there be any one thing that more than any, or all other 
things, may be properly called the constitution of England, it is trial by 
jury. 

As already stated, the Norman conquest extirpated the Anglo-Saxon 
government in England, changed the tenure of property, in short, sub- 
verted, or destroyed, every thing that was Saxon, except the people 
themselves and trial by jury, “always,” in the words of Blackstone, “so 
highly esteemed and valued, that no conquest, no change of government 
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could ever prevail to abolish it ;” “the first born,” says Sir John Hawles, 
“of our English freedoms.” Well and truly has it been styled the 
“grand bulwark of an Englishman’s liberties” —“the palladium ”— 
“the sacred bulwark of the nation;” for this noblest institution and only 
vestige of Anglo-Saxon polity triumphantly withstood the whole military 
force of the despotic Norman, the whole energies of the feudal system ; 
it lived on in despite of the Norman princes; and, after a period of two 
hundred years, this natural exemplar of popular representative govern- 
ment brought into existence a popular representative body of legislators, 
then first known in history by the name of the House of Commons. 
Such is the simple virtue, the progenitive influence of trial by jury, that 
wherever it is established it will necessarily produce or extend represen- 
tative government. 

It is not a little remarkable that the very descendants of the military 
Normans became, in the course of a century, as much attached to this 
institution, as the Anglo-Saxon race. Hence, m the reign of king John, 
we find even the turbulent imperious barons demanding from their lord 
paramount the Magna Charta guarantee of trial by jury; so admirable 
in itself, that it had become a subject of vital importance to those who, 
even then, despised the people they derived it from. 

The Anglo-Norman parliament being composed of two bodies of 
legislators, an hereditary House of Lords and a representative House of 
Commons, its legislation has never been so democratic as that of the 
Saxon Wittenagemote, composed of one house only, every member of 
which was elected by the people, and hence the difference between the 
parliamentary statutes and common Jaw of England. The House of 
Lords and the King pretty generally domineered over his “ grace’s poor 
House of Commons,” as they styled themselves, in the framing and pas- 
sage of laws that were to be acted on by juries; and worse still, if pos- 
sible, the Plantagenet line of princes had the appointment of judges, (for- 
merly elected by the people,) and their removal, at pleasure; and as the 
courts of law had become the king’s courts, and the judges were declared 
to be on the bench the king’s regents, and the representatives of his au- 
gust presence, the mimic monarchs, of course, assumed an awful degree 
of dignity, and usurped a great deal of authority. Parliamentary sta- 
tutes in Norman French were submitted to the consideration of the jury ; 
pleadings in Norman French were addressed to their ears, together with 
the technicalities and mysteries of the feudal system, to puzzle their un- 
derstandings. Then the lord judges had to legislate the feudal system 
(the statute and common laws) into a harmonious whole, in order to en- 
lighten, or bewilder the jury into a corresponding view of the case. 
Even in modern times it is recorded as having been the boast of Justice 
Pemberton, that, in the practice of explaining and amending, he had 
made more law than the parliament. 

Between the parliament and the bench and the royal prerogatives, the 
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encroachments on the province of trial by jury multiplied so greatly, 
that in process of time its equity jurisdiction was superseded and shut out 
by a vast mass of positive law and judicial legislation. Hence resulted 
the necessity of establishing courts of chancery in England, so profitable 
to lawyers, but so expensive, tedious and oppressive to the people, but 
which were neither known nor required in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
It may be with truth emphatically stated, that from the Norman con- 
quest of England to the present time, the whole history of statutory en- 
actment and judicial supremacy has been a continued series of limita- 
tions and usurpations on the province of trial by jury—and this in the 
United States, as well as in Great Britain. But, notwithstanding these en- 
croachments, and other changes and abuses respecting the organizing of 
juries, introduced under the feudal system of government, and more conso- 
nant thereto, still the institution has had its existence, preserved through 
many generations and many revolutions, and it still remains the political 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the most valuable legacy of 
England’s antiquity. But its beautiful lineaments of representative sym- 
metry are distorted or shrunken into another form. It is wholly a lot- 
tery, and not an elective representation of the people. Its conscientious 
jurisdiction is suppressed by too much legislation, its freedom is restricted 
by judicial dictation, and its twelve men sit in our courts as the subordi- 
nates of the bench, to shield it from responsibility—the mere shadow of 
that most excellent and venerable of all human political and social in- 
stitutions, Anglo-Saxon trial by jury. 

In the colonial settlements of England on the American continent, 
the colonists constantly manifested the predilections of their ancestry for 
this relique of the ancient constitution; and in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it is prominently set forth as one of the charges against the 
British king, “the depriving us of the benefit of trial by jury.” Be- 
sides, in the constitution of every State in the Union, it is emphatically 
prescribed to the several governments created thereby, that “trial by 
jury shall be preserved for ever inviolate.’ But it remains a matter of 
deep and abiding regret that our national independence was not extended 
to all British laws and judicial precedents. On the contrary, the whole 
voluminous, heterogeneous mass of complex laws, legal doctrines, and 
Royal (now State) prerogatives, together with the decisions in common 
law and equity, are of force, or looked up to as proper examples by the 
bar and the bench of every State in the Union. Add to all these vast 
accumulations of ages past and gone our own constantly increasing 
number of statute laws and decisions, and then some measurable idea 
may be formed of the difficulties of American jurisprudence. In ano- 
ther century, we should suppose that the laws will be so numerous that 
there will be a law, or a precedent in law, for every case that can occur 
in human events; and in this way, trial by jury may be superseded as 
wholly unnecessary. . Already an extreme sense has obtained great 
force and celebrity in our courts of justice, far beyond common sense, 
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good sense, or moral sense. It is technically called legal sense, and we 
are despotically governed by it, whether reason, conscience or right 
agrees with it or not. Men who are not well versed in legal lore, how- 
ever well endowed by nature with intellect and virtue, however well in- 
formed in philosophy and improved by experience, are nevertheless not 
qualified to decide as jurors in important cases, until judicial wisdom 
enlightens them, and imparts a legal sense of the statutes, the facts, and 
the evidence. 

How different is all this from Anglo-Saxon judicature! That people 
annually elected, at their public Folkmotes, their judges, their jurors, 
and other public officers. From the jurors thus chosen, a sufficient 
number was drawn by lot to serve in the courts of the shire. These 
courts were governed by law and conscience; but their laws were so 
very few, so very common, and so very good, that every body knew 
them, and they were therefore called common law, perfectly intelligible 
to the commonest of the common people; and, like all things of real 
excellence, they stood the test of time and experience. And what is very 
remarkable, the law writers, from the earliest ages of English history 
to the present time, have written the highest eulogiums in praise of the 
Saxon common law of England; and yet the whole could be comprised 
in a few pages, 

The most odious injustice of the Roman tyrant Caligula was, that his 
laws were published or posted at such elevated positions that the people 
could not get within reading distance to peruse them. It is a singular 
resemblance which we, the citizens of a free republic, bear to the sub- 
jects of that despot, that our laws are hidden from us in such a multi- 
tude of books, and couched in such uncouth phraseology and techni- 
cality, that when we happen to read any of them, they are utterly be- 
yond the comprehension of the people. In the commonest difficulties 
that occur between man and man, a lawyer must be consulted before 
either party can know his legal rights, his legal duties, and legal re- 
sponsibilities. Add to this that it often ultimately requires volumes of 
reports to be consulted, long speeches to be spoken, and an elaborated 
judicial opinion to be delivercd, before any conclusive knowledge can be 
atrived at. All other social evils are small in comparison to this; for 
can a people be subject to a worse one than that of being governed by 
laws of which they are ignorant, and of which they can acquire no ade- 
quate knowledge, unless they abandon all other pursuits, and study law 
alone? It is therefore, under al] these circumstances, clearly necessary 
that one of the following modes of juridication should be adopted: either 
that all jurors be exclusively chosen by lot from the members of the 
legal profession, or that the whole vicious mass of English law, from 
the Norman conquest through all time thereafter, with all the judicial 

opinions and precedents, be totally exc'vded from our courts of judicature, 
and trial by jury restored to its primitive simplicity and jurisdiction, as 
it originally existed amongst the Anglo-Saxons. 
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One of these two modes of jurisprudence is certainly demanded by 
the reforming spirit of the age, as a matter of common and indispensable 
justice to the people. But the latter one is in every respect more expe- 
dient, more economical, and more consistent with democratic republican 
principles, as well as infinitely more conducive to adjudications of exact 
and conscientious justice. It would be the greatest achievement of the 
age, the best improvement of jurisprudence, and the most beneficial to 
our social condition. Happily, we can find in American history, and in 
American polity, examples to show that the reforms herein advocated 
are not new or speculative theories. As regards the relative powers of 
judges and juries, we quote from Bancroft’s Colonial History the follow- 
ing extract as part of the constitution, or “fundamentals,” of West New 
Jersey, established in 1677: “Justices and constables were chosen di- 
rectly by the people; the judges appointed by the General Assembly, 
retained office but two years at most, and sat in the courts but as assist- 
ants to the jury. In the twelve men, and in them only, judgment re- 
sides; in them, and in the General Assembly, rests discretion as to pun- 
ishments. No man can be imprisoned for debt. Courts were to be 
managed without the necessity of an attorney or counsellor.” This 
constitution contained other beneficent provisions, which we would quote 
with pleasure, but they are not pertinent to the subject of this article. 
We cannot, however, refrain from quoting the language of the Indian 
sachems in council to the benevolent framers of the constitution of West 
Jersey: “You are our brothers, and we will live like brothers with you. 
We will have a broad path for you and us to walk in. If an English- 
man falls asleep in this path, the Indian shall pass him by and say, he is 
an Englishman; he isasleep; let him alone. The path shall be plain ; 
there shall not be in it a stump to hurt the feet.” 

As regards the proper mode of electing jurors, we quote the following 
from Shipman on Government: “There is a provision for selecting 

jurors in some of the States well worthy of imitation. The law directs 
that, at the annual town meetings, the principal town officers and the 

civil authority of the town shall select and nominate a suitable number 

of persons, properly qualified, to serve as grand and petit jurors for 

the year ensuing. When approved by the public meeting, the names of 
the persons so selected are to be deposited in separate boxes in the cus- 

tody of the town clerk. When a venire is issued for jurymen, the court 

directs from what towns they shall be taken, and the number from each, 

and thereupon the summoning officers to attend on the town clerk, who is 

directed to draw by lot, from the several boxes, in the presence of the 

officer, the number required, and the officer is directed to summon the 

persons whose names are so drawn, and no others. The jurors thus se- 

lected are always respectable, and in very few instances do the parties in 

court find cause of challenge.” This resembles substantially the old 

Anglo-Saxon plan. The principal town officers merely put names for 
jurors in nomination, leaving it to the popular voice of the majority to 
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elect or reject any or all of them. Such jurors are in fact the elected 
representatives of the people. 

As to the total exclusion of the Normanic statutes of the parliament of 
England, with all the law authorities and books appertaining thereto, 
we urge this as a national right and duty. We say, let us carry out the 
principle of National Independence to its fullest extent in every thing, 
more especially as respects our judicatorial polity. Can we urge, in 
addition to the righteousness of such reform, more cogent argument 
than the pithy observation of Beccaria: “miserable is the condition of 
that country where the study of its law is a science ?” 

In fine, we say, lct us have trial by jury in substance instead of sha- 
dow. Let us have it as it existed before its perversion and vitiation by 
Norman freebooters, Norman lawyers, and Norman judges, represent- 
ing the royal presence of Norman kings. Let us have the restoration 
of the old Saxon common law—that universal code of universal princi- 
ples of right—written by the finger of God upon the heart of man; 
but which the whole theory and practice of our law courts are but too 
well calculated to deface or obliterate. Let us have the electing of ju- 
ries by the people, and let the whole of their ancient jurisdiction be re- 
stored to them. Let them, in criminal cases, be the sole judges of the 
law, the facts, and the evidence, as well as the admeasurers of the pun- 
ishment, within the limits of the law. Let them, in civil cases, be, as 
they were in ancient times, arbitrators according to the facts of the case, 
and the dictates of reason and of conscience. Let us, in reality and in 
truth, instead of mere form, have trial by jury, and not trial by Normanic 
legislation, Normanic courts, Normanic judges, Normanic precedents, 
and Normanic lawyers. In short, trial by elective representation is, of 
all others, the highest blessing of representative government ; and repre- 
sentatives to legislate, are not more essential to the people than represen- 
tatives to adjudicate. Let both be equally elective, and then our govern- 
ment, in all its branches, will exhibit in theory, in practice, and in vir- 
tue, the great principle of democratic representation. 


THE BANK MANIFESTO.* 





On the evening of Tuesday, October the eighth—the day of the gene- 
ral election in Pennsylvania—a caucus of delegates from the banks of 
the city and liberties of Philadelphia assembled at the request of the 
Board of Trade. An ambassador from that body presented himself and 
delivered a speech, urging the stoppage of payment by all the banks. 
After he had retired a vote was taken, and five banks (the United States, 
the Girard, and three of minor importance,) voted that it was expedient 


* Statement of the reasons for Suspension by the Banks of Philadelphia. 


i 
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to fail, and the remaining banks voted against a suspension. The crip- 
pled condition of the United States bank does not appear to have been 
fully disclosed to the meeting. On the following morning, about fifteen 
minutes after nine, (the hour for opening the banks,) expresses were 
despatched from the United States bank with circulars to the other 
banks, desiring them to suspend immediately. Panic-struck, the major- 
ity banks complied, with one exception—the Girard bank, the Schuy!- 
kill bank, and the two others, with joyful alacrity; and the directors of 
the Girard bank (endued, it would appear, with the Scotch second-sight) 
immediately commenced “relieving the people” by trampling on the 
law against small notes, bills, checks, &c., having had engraved checks 
upon them for one dollar each, signed by one of their clerks, and not to 
be paid on demand. 

For a day or two there were smiles seen on the faces of the specu- 
lators, the stock-jobbers, the flour monopolists, and the numerous bodies 
of men whom our vicious banking system enables to live upon the labour 
of their betters. But soon dark clouds o’ercame their horizons. It was 
found that the people of Pennsylvania had prostrated Whiggery and 
Anti-Masonry. Then it was discovered that the New York banks, bet- 
ter managed and more mindful of their duties to their creditors, would 
not suspend! In vain did the advocates of suspension predict that the 
New York banks would fall on this day; then at the end of the week; 
and then next week. The National Gazette, the U.S. Gazette, the Phil- 
adelphia Gazette, and the Inquirer, prophesied falsely; nor were the 
efforts made by certain cliques to bring about the fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions more availing. To add to their dismay, the letter of Governor 
Porter to the attorney general, and that officer’s circular to his deputies, 
appeared. After the suspension of 1837, it was easy to tell the people 
of Pennsylvania that “our banks suspended because the New York 
banks suspended, and Philadelphia was in debt to New York;” but now 
the first step was taken in the city of Brotherly Love, and by the bank 
so long idolized by the Whig party. Some excuse must be made, and 
after a little delay a second caucus of bank delegates was held, to pre- 
pare an apology for doing what the first caucus had resolved ought not 
to be done. A director was found to officiate as accouchewr or chair- 
man, two others as nurses or secretaries, and they have presented “to 
the citizens of Pennsylvania” a production now to be analysed. The 
heading informs us that it was adopted by delegates from the banks on 
Wednesday evening, October twenty-third, 1839. The internal evidence 
shows it to be the offspring of the United States Bank. But for the 
change last spring in the presidency of that institution, it would most 
probably have appeared in the shape of a Letter to John Quincy Adams. 

It opens in.a manner somewhat modest and crest-fallen. In 1837, the 
imbecile Ritner occupied the chair now filled by Governor Porter. The 
remonstrances of the plundered community were then treated with un- 
disguised contempt, and they were given to understand that “ball and 
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buckshot” were not the logic of kings only. Now the meek bankers 
“deem it their duty to explain to the citizens of Pennsylvania the rea- 
sons for” the suspension. They are told that it is a suspension “for a 
time,” and they need not fear that it will be edernal.* 

The next paragraph is merely an amplification of Mr. Biddle’s doc- 
trine in 1837, that “owr first duty is to foreigners” —the plain English 
of which is, the foreign creditors and stockholders of the bank must 
get gold and silver; shinplasters and small bills are good enough for 
Americans. We are then told that the New York banks, after the sus- 
pension of 1837, were “wnfortwnately” obliged to resume too soon! It 
was too soon, because all the chartered banks in the Union were not 
ready to resume! I say chwrtered banks, because I presume the father 
and godfathers of this apology do not mean to say that all the banks in 
the Union should have waited till Dr. Dyott and his Manual Labour 
bank were ready. Let any man examine the expansions of the banks 
in Mississippi, and the Wild-Cat and Red-Dog banks in Michigan, and 
candidly say whether, if the New York banks had acted according to 
this theory, the last “temporary” suspension would not have outlasted 
the “time, times, and half a time” of the Book of Daniel. Carry 
the principle into other affairs of life. If a stage upsets, all the passen- 
gers are to lie in the mud until the most helpless of them is able to regain 
his feet ! 

Next, we are most gravely informed that after the suspension of 1837, 
the banks of Philadelphia “ recollected that under similar circumstances 
the Bank of England had continued her suspension for upwards of 
twenty years.” A very pleasant thing to recollect, af i¢ were only true 
“wnder similar circumstances!” Are the banks of Philadelphia part 
of the government of Pennsylvania? Are their notes legal tenders for 
the payment of debts? Had the Bank of England lent money on pledge 
of Vicksburg B. and R.R.? or of Stonington R. R.? Let us examine 
this matter in detail, and inquire whether there was this recollected simi- 
larity of circumstances or not? We pledge ourselves, before we finish 
this paper, to prove the authors of this report to be either regardless of 
truth as men, or most grossly ignorant as bankers. Let them mount 
the horn of the dilemma on which they think they can ride easiest. 

Under what circumstances did the Bank of England suspend specie 
or “cash payments” in 1797? The Bullion Report (section 3) tells us, 
“that the suspension of their cash payments, though it appears in some 
degree to have originated in a mistaken view taken by the bank of the 
peculiar difficulties of that time, was not a measure sought for by the 
bank, but imposed upon it by the legislature, for what were held to be 
urgent reasons of State policy and public expediency.” And again, 
(section 4,) we are informed that “the circumstances which occurred in 











* On the day of the suspension a notice was set up in the Philadelphia Exchange, 
acquainting the people that the banks had “ temporaily” suspended specie pay- 
ments. “ All the learning!” 
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the beginning of the year 1797 were very similar to those of 1793—an 
alarm of invasion, a run upon the country banks for gold, the failure 
of some of them, and a run wpon the Bank of England, forming a 
crisis like that of 1793.” 

To contrast these “circumstances” with the circumstances under 
which the banks in the United States suspended in 1837, would be to 
insult the common sense of the reader. In Belsham’s History of Great 
Britain, (volume x.) he will find a very full account of the causes of the 
crisis in England, traced from the year 1795. Full details are given of 
the exorbitant demands of the minister ( Pitt ) upon the bank, for money 
to carry on the war with France—some with law, others against the 
law. He may here learn how the Bank of England was called upon 
to pay the subsidy or loan to the Emperor—how the bank opposed these 
demands, but was always bullied into compliance. The closing para- 
graphs of Mr. Belsham’s narrative we shall quote in full. 


“The public apprehensions at this period of an impending invasion from France, 
and possibly also the secret suspicion of the critical situation of the bank, occasioned 
a run upon the company so great as to excite the utmost anxiety of mind amongst 
the directors on the subject. Each day alarmingly increased the deficit. On the 
twenty-fourth of February, the deputy-governor and Mr. Bosanquet had another 
interview with Mr. Pitt, in which, having now gone by far too great lengths to re- 
tract, laying aside their high tone of admonition and remonstrance, they in a man- 
_ her threw themselves and the company at the feet of this despot-minister, ‘ request- 
ing him to say how far he thought the bank might venture to go on paying cash, 
and when he would think it necessary to interfere, before the cash was so reduced 
as might be detrimental to the immediate service of the State.’ Mr. Pitt, having 
thus brought the company, step by step, to the brink of ruin, replied in language 
very different from that of humble solicitation, ‘that this was a matter of great 
importance, and that he must be prepared with some resolution to bring forward in 
the council for a proclamation to stop the issue of cash from the bank, and to give 
the security of parliament to the notes of the bank; in consequence of which he 
should think it might be proper to appoint a secret committee of the House of Com- 
mons to look into the state of the bank affairs.’” 


In conformity to this intimation a board of council was held, an order 
published on the twenty-sixth of February, prohibiting the directors from 
“issuing any cash in payment till the sense of Parliament can be taken 
on that subject, and the proper measures adopted thereupon for maintain- 
ing the mearis of circulation, and supporting the public and commercial 
credit of the country at this important conjuncture.” 


“On the following day a copy of the order of council was laid before the two 
houses of Parliament, accompanied with a message from the King, stating ‘that an 
unusual demand of specie having been made from different parts of the country on 
the metropolis, it had been found necessary to make an order of council to the 
directors of the bank, prohibiting the issuing of any cash in payment till the sense 
of Parliament could be taken.’ In both houses general addresses of thanks for his 
majesty’s gracious communications were voted, and committees of secrecy appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the bank of England. In the course of the debates 
which ensued, very severe censure and reproach were dealt out against those who 
had brought the country into this novel and perilous situation, of which no one 
could divine the issue. It was remarked, ‘that when a minister presumed to plead 
necessity in justification of an act of power so alarming, he ought at least to have 
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been prepared to show that the necessity had been occasioned by no fault of his 
own: on the contrary, it was his unparalleled rashness and obstinacy which had 
created the necessity altogether. Let him repay the directors the ten millions they 
had advanced in dependance upon his reiterated and faithless promises; let him re- 
fund the vast sums he had illegally and unconstitutionally remitted to the continent ; 
and the difficulties they laboured under would cease. It was not that the bank was 
unable to satisfy their creditors, but it was the continued demand of money to feed 
the expenses of this ravenous and disastrous war, which compelled them to be UNJUST. 
The directors, in contradiction to their better judgment, were trepanned and invei- 
gled by the minister into the disgraceful predicament in which they stood; and the 
fatal order of council at last imposed upon them was adopted only as the least of 
the evils to which they were subjected.” 


Such were the circumstances under which the bank of England sus- 
pended in 1797. About twenty-four years afterwards, the British Par- 
liament compelled the bank to resume. This is not the place to 
enumerate the evils to which the people of England were subjected 
during this long suspension. 

The apology proceeds to treat of our relations with England, the 
balance of trade, &c. &c., but takes good care to forget to tell us why 
England is “ largely and habitually a creditor.” To tell the people of 
Pennsylvania that the debasement of our currency below that of Eng- 
land is the main cause of the great importations of English goods, and 
the consequent balance against us, would not suit the views of the Phila- 
delphia bankers addressing the people of a manufacturing State. Rather 
than tell them this truth—rather than let them know that piling of tariff 
upon tariff would not permanently benefit them without a reform of the 
paper system, they would prefer prattling of the opium trade with China, 
or any thing else that they think will divert public attention from the 
real cause of our pecuniary difficulties. 

We then have a paragraph concerning the bank of England, giving 
us no information which we did not possess before. Amongst the con- 
sequences of the present condition of that bank, is one which will be 
anything but agreeable to the subscribers to the late loans for Mr. Jau- 
don’s emergency. It isthat “the stocks of this country sent by the State, 
or by the banks, or by individuals, are wholly inconvertible!” 

Nothing could more completely exhibit the demoralization which the 
events of the last two or three years have produced in certain classes, 
than the flourish of trumpets which our Apologists think fit to make 
about the fact (if fact it be) that since the resumption one of the banks 
in Philadelphia had paid out “no less than $8,712,000.” Well, what 
of it? Did the bank receive nothing for the money? Was not every 
cent of it due to its creditors? Had not the receivers of this money a 
right, a vested right,to the money. But the public cares nothing what 
amount this or that bank has paid. ‘The question which interests the 
community is, “how much is leftto pay us?’ The bank is doubtless the 
United States bank; and as we now learn from Harrisburg that it has 
added another to the numerous violations of its charter by making no 
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monthly returns since the year 1838, it will be left to the wisdom of the 
Legislature to ascertain this desirable information. The Auditor Gene- 
ral of Pennsylvania having, on the 5th of October, made a demand for 
these monthly returns, has met with no reply!*’ Nor has any one 
written a letter to Mr. Adams, assuring him that “the bank is strong”— 
an assertion which was made in 1837, and appeared afterwards to be in- 
correct, the bank of the United States having, in three or four months, 
lost half of its specie basis. Perhaps, however, we must interpret the 
expression “strong” after the manner of an editor in Baltimore, who 
made the notable discovery some time since, that “the Jess specie a bank 
has, the stronger it is.” 

Having paid so many of their creditors, the banks profess to have 
found themselves in a dilemma—obliged “to adopt one of two alterna- 
tives—either to force the community, by sacrifices of its property, to pay 
its debts to the banks in gold and silver, to be shipped forthwith to Eng- 
land, or else to resort to a temporary suspension until the banks could 
have time to recover from the effects of their foreign troubles.” Let us 
examine the first alternative. Passing over the absurdity of calling the 
debtors to the banks (about one individual in five hundred) the commu- 
nity, we may inquire why the banks should force their debtors to pay 
them gold and silver? When a customer of a bank gets a discount, he 
receives no gold and silver; if he claimed it, he would run the risk of 
having all his future applications rejected—“ not done.” He borrows 
bank-notes, and ought to pay nothing better. Besides, the banks are 
obliged, by their charters, to receive their own notes in payment of debts 
due them. It therefore appears that this alternative is no alternative at 
all, the banks wanting both the right and the power to “ force the com- 
munity” in the manner proposed. Why the gold and silver forced from 
the debtors of the banks were to be “ forthwith” shipped for England, is 
by no means clear. It would appear more correct if every bank would 
distribute the money forced from its debtors among its creditors at home ; 
nor is it any clearer what the “foreign troubles” of the banks are, ex- 
cepting, indeed, the troubles of Mr. Jaudon, of which the banks in Phila- 
delphia had not heard when they suspended, and which could have had, 
therefore, no influence on their decision upon the question of suspension. 
A hypocritical pretence of preferring the suspension as being best for the 
“interests of the State,” is now brought forward with a few ad capian- 
dum flourishes, that a child of ten years of age could see through, and 
must smile at. We are gravely told that they have been liberal contri- 
butors to “ every loan wanted for the service of the State ;” and they add, 
“nor is it an exaggerated estimate that four-fifths of the funds for the 
internal improvements of the State have been contributed by the banks.” 
Well, admitting that the banks have taken loans, what have they done 





* Since this was written, the monthly statements have been made from the bank. 
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with the certificates from the State? Sold them whenever they could get 
more money for them, or pawned them when their own credit needed 
support. So much for the patriotism of the banks. The report of the 
Auditor General of Pennsylvania of 1837, is lying before us, and it is 
curious to observe how little of the State stocks was then held by the 
banks, which, according to their own accounts, originally owned four- 
fifths of it! The bank of Pennsylvania held $86,566 46 of Pennsylva- 
nia State stock on January 4, 1837, and not a dollar during the rest of 
the year. Twelve other banks in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
heid not a cent’s worth during that year, if their own statements are to 
be believed. Their glowing affection for the State to which “they owe 
their existence,” does not seem to have prevented their selling her stocks 
whenever it would “put money in their purse.” 

Having suspended, (for the real alternative of paying their honest 
debts does not seem to have crossed the minds of the authors of the sus- 
pension,) they most magnanimously desire it to be understood that they 
“ would not cast the remotest censure on those institutions which pursue 
a different course.” This is the ne plus ulira of impudence. They do 
not mean to hurt the feelings of those who are both able and willing to 
pay their debts!| With equal propriety might the prostitute declare that, 
in walking the stivets, she means to cast no censure upon the virtuous 
women of the community, and the criminal, about to draw the cap over 
his face, assure the sheriff and the clergyman who have pursued a dif- 
Jerent course, that he disclaims all intention of hurting their feelings by 
his suspension. 

In conclusion, the banks “ respectfully, but anxiously wait the opinion 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania.” 

During the last suspension, the Senate of Pennsylvania contained a 
majority of Whigs and Anti-Masons, and the lower house a majority of 
Democrats. The banks of Pennsylvania then pretended that they sus- 
pended payment because the banks of New York set them the example. 
The Lower House passed an act naming aday for the resumption ; the 
Senate rejected the bill, thinking that five-cent plasters were a “ perfect 
currency.” Every Democrat in the Senate voted for specie payments— 
amongst the rest, David R. Porter, now the Governor of the State. Com- 
ment is hardly necessary. The old and inveterate enemy of the people, 
the United States Bank, now lies at the feet of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. Shall she receive that mercy which will be mercy to the 
people—the coup de grace, or shall she be permitted to defy the laws, 
and bully the people with impunity, and be a curse and a scourge to our 
children and our children’s children? This must be soon decided. 
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MEDITATION IN A GROVE. 


Father! I feel thy presence in this wood— 
In this deep solitude I know Thee near; 
Thy spirit’s unseen wings around me brood, 
While [ am tending for thy worship here— 
In this, thine unhewn temple, I rejoice 


T’o catch the whisper of thy holy voice. 


Father! 1 feel I worship not alone: 
These aged oaks, their shade which o’er me fling; 
This breeze that lulls me with its gentle tone, 
And fans my forehead with its waving wing; 


This placid lake, which giveth back each ray 


That, through the leafy net-work, finds its way: 


‘ : ? 2.3 m } ] 
These simple wild flowers that around me bloom ; 


Yon bird that sails on the blue depths above; 


That orb whose light now breaks the forest’s cloom: 
{ll seem to mingle in the prayer of love. 
Lord! all thy works in earth, : nd air, and sea, 
Join with th spirit-born to worship Thee. 


The earth is thy vast temple, Holy One! 

The eve rlasting hills its alta sare; 
Its lamps the silver stars and golden sun, 

And nature’s eve ry voice a hymn or prayer 
Of that glad worship which to Thee she gives, 
W hose w rd created, and in whom she lives. 


, 


When this material temple shall decay, 


its golden and its silver lights grow dim— 
Its firm and rock-based altars melt away, 

And nature cease her Author’s praise to hymn— 
The soul of man, from earth and sin set free 


1 


Through its eternal years shall worship Thee. 


VOL. VI. NO. xxIv.—pDeEc. 1839. F fF 
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THE BIRTH-DAY TREE. 


From the German of Stolie, ly Mary L. Plumb. 


Ir was long after harvest: field and garden fruits had been brought 
home to the cheerful dwellings. A few red and yellow leaves still hung 
on tree and bush, through which the unfriendly north-wind wailed most 
drearily. But the steward of the castle of Eichberg daily entered the 
garden of the castle, and closed the gate carefully behind him. He 
would steal secretly down the avenue and disappear behind a grove of 
yew trees. When he came out, his face was seen to wear a thoughtful 
expression ; his manner was full of mystery ; he shut himself up in his 
chamber, and pored over the leaves of a folio book. 

“ T will find it out!” said Lips, the footboy to Mistress Catharina, the 
housekeeper, who was burning coffee in the kitchen—* I will find it 
out! I will dig a hole under the wall behind the trees and creep in 
after him.” 

“And get yourself whipped and driven out! The steward is no 
friend of yours. Lips! Lips! you had better keep away.” 

“Well, Mistress Catharina, you will see,’ said Lips confidently, 
taking at the same time a roast potatoe out of the coals. 

Just then in came Lisette with a pitcher of water; she set it down, 
and, throwing herself on a bench, exclaimed— 

“Oh! I shall die!” 

“ For what?” asked Lips, quietly eating his potatoe. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Catharina. 

Lisette drew a lone breath and said, that, being near the garden and 
seeing the gate open, she went to shut it, but first looked in to see who 
was there—she saw the steward running wildly. He pushed passed 
her and ran to the castle. 

“Tl find it out!” exclaimed Lips. 

Presently Florian, the old and infirm coachman, came into the 
kitchen to warm himself by Mistress Catharina’s good fire. 

“Mr. Florian.” began Lips, “you are an experienced man; you 
have served under the great Emperor Napoleon. What do you think 
of these mysterious garden promenades of the steward ?” 

“ Nonsense.” said Florian ; “what do you kitchen boys know? Per- 
haps he hunts moles.” 

“ Moles!” re peate d Lips “ Who ever heard of moles after harvest? 
And I suppose he shuts the gate to keep them from escaping. Wind! 
Mr. Florian, wind!” 
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“‘Satan’s brat,’ muttered Florian, seizing the poker. But Lips 
sprang quickly out of his way, and, with a knowing air, said—“ Mr. 
Florian, you may believe me or not, but I tell you the steward digs for 
treasure.” 

“ For treasure!” exclaimed Catharina; and Lisette, and even Florian 
looked astonished at the bold speaker. 

“ Yes, for treasure!” pursued Lips; but his argumentation was most 
prosaically broken. A pair of hands seized him by the ears and 
dragged him out of the kitchen; and the steward, to whom the hands 
belonged, observed —“ Mistress Catharina, you must keep this boy more 


strictly at his work.” 
Il 


In an easy chair by the window reclined the fair invalid, Adeline. 
Her sweet face wore an expression of sadness, as she looked out upon 
the bright evening sky. At her feet sat her young sister, Pauline, 
striving with gay jest and story to enliven her. Brother Henry, the 
student, was reading at the other window. With sweetness, wit, and 
naivete, the good Pauline endeavoured to chase away the gloom of the 
invalid; but a mournful smile, which occasionally played about her 
face, was the only reward of her affectionate cares. The evening sun 
was fast sinking, and its last rays threw a rosy gleam on the Madonna- 
like brow of Adeline. 

“ How fair thou art,’’ whispered Pauline, as she kissed the alabaster 
hand of her sister, who still sat immovable, watching the declining 
sun. 

“The sun, too, must die,” said she, after a pause, earnestly and sadly. 

“Who talks of death?’ said Henry, mterrupting his sister; then 
closing his book, he came near her, and added in a reproachful tone— 

“ Adeline, I will consult the doctor”—— 

“Brother !” said Pauline imploringly, at the same time redoubling 
her tender caresses; but Henry was gloomy and morose, and went on 
while he paced to and fro in the chamber—* Her folly will drive me 
out of the house; and because I speak the truth she cannot endure me!” 

The nervous Adeline sank back in her chair. Pauline threw her 
arms round her brother’s neck, and beeged him to be silent. 

“Oh! she is very ill!” said she, sobbing. 

“*Y11! ill! ‘tis all imagination,” said her brother as he left the cham- 
ber. Adeline grew paler at these words, for she was er atly pained. 
Pauline flew to her, and, by her tender care, succeeded in restoring her. 


iil 


The next day the Baron Von Eichberg and the steward entered the 
castle-garden together, and, carefully closing the gate after them, walked 
silently down the principal avenue and behind the grove of yew trees. 

“I have often,” said the baron at length, “learned a lesson from the 
play of Nature; and I always watch it with pleasure.” 
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“Play of Nature!” said the steward. “I would to God it were so; 
but remember the chronicle, and think of Adeline’s situation.” 

The baron stopped, and, looking at the steward, said, smiling, 

“T always supposed you were an enlightened man.” 

“ Well,” said he, “enlightened men have believed thus as well as 
my insignificant self, And dves not the great English dramatist say 
‘ There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy.’ 

They walked on through a side all y towards the family garden—so 
called because every member of the family had here a spot of ground 
which was cultivated and arranged by themselves. A few steps brought 
them to the spot. The baron stopped surprised, and an involuntary 
exclamation escaped him. The autumn winds had stripped the leaves 
from the trees, and the branches stood bare and leafless against the clear 
blue sky. All but oxe—a delicate young cherry-tree—amid this desola- 
tion of nature, was covered with beautiful white blossoms. 

“My God! ’tis strange!” exclaimed the baron, as he trod over the 
dry leaves to examine more closely this wonderful freak of nature. It 
was Adeline’s birth-day tree. 

“It is now forty years,” said the steward in a melancholy tone, “since 
the tree of your lordship’s aunt blossomed at this same time of the year. 
Not three weeks after. she was buried; your honoured grandmother’s 
also. Indeed you will find in the chronicle many instances of the kind, 
as well as hear from the peasants that the blooming of a tree out of sea- 
son ‘always foretells the death of the possessor before the next new 
moon. 

“ Does any one know of this?” asked the baron 

“ Not a soul,” replied Felix. 

“ Such a thing often happens,” said the baron; “ but if Adeline should 
know of it in her present condition, having heard the chronicle, it might 
naturally”———A noise in the hedge interrupted him, and alarmed then 
both not a little. 

“If we should be overheard,” exclaimed the baron, springing to- 
wards the spot whence the sound proceeded. Felix followed him. 
They searched ; but, finding no one, returned to the blooming cherry-tre 


IV 


While the baron and Felix were in the garden, a council was held in 
the kitchen. 

“ J shall not remain here,” exclaimed Lisette, “to die with curiosity.’ 

“ Nor I.” said Christal, the milkmaid. 

“Oh! patience! patience! children,” said Catharina. “ Lips isat 
persevering boy, and will find it all out; besides, I have promised him 
a cold capon if he succeeds, and I am sure he will earn it.” 

Just then the baron and Felix came out of the garden, and passed the 
kitchen window; they were in earnest conversation. The steward 


Ene 
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attended the baron to his carriage, shook hands with him, and turned 
again toward the garden. This pantomime was watched with intense 
interest by the party in the kitchen. As the baron drove off. Lisette. full 
of curiosity and rage, seized a long trencher knife and ran after the 
steward. He entered the gate and shut it behind him. She followed ; 
but, suddenly encountering Lips with a wild terror-stricken face, she 
dropped the knife, and, with a piercing shriek, hastily retreated to the 
kitchen L, ps sprang after her, and, with wild exclamations, began 
dancing about the floor. All crowded round him with eager ‘uriosity. 

‘Lips! good Lips!” cried Lisette imploringly—“ out with it, out 
with it!” 

But Lips continued to jump and dance about the kitchen, unheeding 
their entreaties. Catharina, however, took a more effectual way to 
banish the enchantment from his feet: holding up the promised capon, 
she said——“ Tell us Lips-- or. 

That seemed to bring Lips to his senses; with a very mysterious 
expression of face, he began— 

“ Swear !” 

“We swear.” cried they with one voice. 

‘Not to betray what I shall reveal.” 

“ Not to betray what you shall reveal.” 

‘You know Adeline’s birth-day tree. It is all white with blossoms 
like a tablecloth, exactly like a white tablecloth.” 

Various were the exclamations and lamentations at this intelligence. 
Lips continued: ‘Remember, you have all sworn; I do not know 
what I should get, if you should betray me. I contrived to follow the 
baron and Felix into the garden and hide behind the hedge. I heard 
them coming, but the bushes were so thick I could not see. I succeeded 
in breaking some away, and looked through. They were standing 
looking at the blooming tree. The dry leaves rustled as I broke the 
branches, so that they heard me. They both hastened towards the 
hedge; but I slipped away, hid me behind the water-trough, and lay 
there in the wet until they left the garden. Then I climbed as quickly 
as I could over the wall. Oh! if they had found me! The women 
were loud in their comments upon this strange intelligence. All con- 
curred in predicting, with many tears, the certain death of the lady 
Adeline; they went on to talk of her shroud, and how she would look 
in her coffin—a conversation which the reader may as well be spared. 

Vv 

Again the evening sun was pouring its warm radiance over the au- 
tumn scene; again sat Adeline by the window watching it declining. 
She was lovely and serene, and seemed gradually recovering. Her 
mother gently approached and kissed her forehead. 

“How is my dear daughter?’ she tenderly inquired. 

“Oh, well,” whispered the maiden, affectionately embracing her 
mother. Then, after a pause, she added mournfully: “And yet how 


soon I must leave you !” 
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“You imagine your illness more serious than it really is,” said her 
mother in a soothing tone, as she seated herself near her. 

“ Deceive me not,” said Adeline; “lam very ill—but,” added she 
fervently, “ God will help me—will he not?” 

“He will indeed, my sweet daughter,” replied the Baroness Von 
Eichberg, wiping the tears from her eyes. 

Just then in came Pauline; she was followed by the baron and the 
doctor. 

“Well, my fair patient,” said the physician, “ how are you to-day ?” 

“ Better—God be thanked!” said the baroness, and Adeline smilingly 
confirmed her mother’s answer. 

The doctor began the usual examination, which was so satisfactory 
that he began to jest about the young lady’s ball dresses for the ensuing 
gay season. 

All seemed rejoiced at his favourable opinion except the baron ; he 
stood lost in thought, looking sadly and abstractedly upon the glowing 
sunset. He was at length aroused from his reverie by hearing the phy- 
sician speak of a strange patient, to whom he had been called a few days 
before. 

“ He is,” said the doctor, “a young man not thirty years old, an Eng- 
lishman, and immensely rich. His misanthropy closely verges upon 
insanity ; but I was surprised to find him, physically, entirely well. As 
soon as I entered his apartment, he began to ask about different kinds of 
poisons and their effects. He says the present race of men are so cor- 
rupt, that he intends to rid the earth of them by poisoning the air and 
the water. ‘T'o find out a poison for this very useful purpose, is now his 
zealous study ; and he wants my aid—for this reason he sent for me.” 

“He would prevent the necessity of a second deluge,” said the baron, 
smiling. 

“He must be a monster!” exclaimed Pauline. “ Doctor, are you 
not afraid to go to him alone ?” 

“ Not at alJ,” said the doctor. “On the contrary, his misanthropy is 
the result of his excessive benevolence. His faithful servant informed 
me that the brave Sir William (so he is named) had spent his whole 
life in endeavouring to do good to his fellow creatures; that his kind- 
ness has been abused; his benevolence rewarded with ingratitude—until 
he had lost all belief in the excellence of human nature; and that to 
exterminate the race, has now become a darling project with him. The 
gloomy temperament of his nation has helped to nourish this strange 
idea.” 

“ Where does he lodge?” asked Pauline. 

“ On the mountain road,” answered the physician. “ Would you like 
to see this monster? I am convinced that the sight of your charming 
face would put an end to his misanthropy ; at least to his hatred of the 
fairer portion of the race.” 

Pvor Pauline blushed at this compliment, but added timidly—“ On 
the mountain road ; the water-pipes that supply us cone from the moun- 
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tains. Perhaps Sir William will begin his misanthropic experimen 
upon them.” 

Here the baron laughed heartily. 

“ Be not alarmed, dear Pauline,” said the doctor consolingly ; “ it is to 
be hoped he will not carry it so far.” 

They conversed for some time about the stranger. At length the 
doctor took leave of the ladies, and the baron accompanied him out of 
the room. 

“I have the best hopes,” said the doctor when they were in the ante- 
chamber, “ of the speedy restoration of the Lady Adeline; but I must 
beg that she be carefully guarded against any agitation or excitement. 
In the present state of her nervous system, the effect might be very 
prejudicial.” 

“ Dear mother,” said Pauline coaxingly, “we are again alone; do 
let me bring in poor little Emily—she begs so to see her dear Adele.” 

“Oh! pray, do,” said Adeline; “surely it will not hurt me.” 

“Tf she will be quiet,’ said her mother. “She is generally so noisy, 
it would disturb you. You may bring her in; but as soon as she be- 
comes troublesome, I will send you beth out.” 

Pauline ran out, and soon returned, leading by the hand Emily, the 
pet of the family, a child of four years old. 

“Come to me,” said Adeline affectionately. “ What! will you not 
give me one kiss ?” 

But the child, contrary to her usual manner, stood frightened and 
timid at a distance, looking sadly at her sick sister. 

“ Come, you were so anxious to see your dear Adele; come to her,” 
said Pauline, caressing the child and drawing her chair nearer. 

No sooner had Emily touched the pale, cold hand of the invalid, than 
she drew back, weeping bitterly. 

“ What is the matter, darling ?” asked Pauline tenderly. 

“ Oh! dear sister, Addy!” cried the child, sobbing loudly. 

“You are certainly going to die! your birth-day tree at the country- 
seat is all in blossom!” 

White as a lily, Adeline sank back at these words. 

“Emily!” cried her mother, and endeavoured to remove the unlucky 
prophet of calamity from the room. But the fright had palsied all her 
limbs. 

“Oh! my sister! my sister!” cried Pauline weeping, and sank a 
the feet of the pale and motioniess Adeline. 


Vi 


It was noon on the following day, and the family were collected round 
A‘eline’s bed. A death-like silence reigned—broken only by the weep- 
ing of her brother and sister. Henry was loudest m his grief He 
was kneeling by the side of the couch; he could not now help acknow- 
ledging the fearful reality of Adeline’s malady, which he had before 
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attributed to fancy. The fright of yesterday’s discovery—the sign of 
the near approach of death, given in the tree so mysteriously blossoming 
—had such an effect on the nervous feelings of the sick cirl, that even 
the physician began to despair of her recovery. He sat thoughtfully 
by her side with his finger upon her pulse. She lay in a feverish 
slumber. At length he rose, beckoned to the baron, who stood stupified 
with crief. and the y left the apartment together. 

“My art can do no more,” said the doctor when th y were alone 
‘This unhappy fantasy of the tree has taken complete possession of her, 
and, if we cannot get rid of it, we must prepare for the worst. I can- 
not assure you of her life a week longer.” 

“And is there no help?—none?”’ asked the baron, who could no 
longer control his agony. 

- 


‘There is one way.” said the physician slowly and thought! lly 


“ And that?” asked the baron eagerly, seizing the doctor's hand. 

“Ts a means somewhat strange,” was the reply. After a pause, he 
added—* My lord, will you give me carte blanche ?” 

“Only save my daughter.” 

“Then give me the key of your park in the country.” The baron 
looked astonished; but when the other quietly repeated, “The key of 
your park,” he complied in silence 

The sick girl awoke. How beautiful, how very beautiful she was! 
Illness had destroyed none of her loveliness. The approach of death 
gave a touching solemnity to an expression of meck resignation that 
increased it tenfold. She seemed already an angel. But, oh! the 
vanity of woman—green and flourishing even on the verge of the 
grave | 

“ Mother, dear mother,” said Adeline softly, “ you will not have all 
my hair cut off like Clementina’s before she died of the brain fever?” 

“ Do not talk thus!” answered her mother sobbing; “ you shall not 
die—you shall stay with us—shall she not, Pauline ?” 

Pauline could only answer by her tears. 

“ Clementina calls me!” said the maiden. “She isan angel! Ah! 
she was one in this world—and, next to you and Pauline, my dearest 
friend. It will soon be a month since she left us. Oh! mother, one 
wish ”—and she stretched out her hand feebly—*“ let me have a coffin like 
hers. The coffin lined and bordered with blue satin, my shroud of 
white satin, and put on me the blond veil—my birth-day gift from the 
General’s lady—and flowers,—oh, yes! many flowers! I shall sleep 
softly as she does.” 

Henry, deep as was his grief, could not contain his displeasure at 
these words, which he thought unsuited to his sister’s situation. “ Ade- 
line, do not be silly,” cried he in anangry tone. She looked up meekly 
in reply to his reproof; but the baroness said, “ My daughter, I conjure 
you dismiss these thoughts, which tend to retard your recovery. As to 
your birth-day tree, I assure you what has been told you is not true. 
Will you not believe your parents ?” 
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“ And if it does bloom,” said Henry impatiently, “ why let it bloom— 
what isthe harm? Adeline, you are a sensible girl—have had a ood 
education—would you be the slave of a vulgar superstition ?” 

‘I would not, indeed,” replied Adeline softly; but your trembling 


; 
}? 


voices bespeak your fears too well 


“Then you will be a victim to this folly!” cried Henry, and full of 


vexation and anger he left the chamber. Adeline felt his unkindness ; 
for her tears dropped like pearls upon the silken coverlet 
. a6 . 1 } 
‘Oh! forgi him!” eried Pauline: “he means well, though he 


) 


speaks so h irshly 


“Tf he only knew,” said Adeline, “ how certain I am of the approach 


MIICW, 4 
of death sinc ny tree has bhloomed—how the id A has perva led my 
whole being—how involuntary is my belief—oh! it is no superstition ; 
it is no folly—it is the voice of God: he calls me to himself!” 
In vain were the remonstrances of the mother and sister. The inva- 
' 


lid listened meekly, sorrowfully, without gainsaying: but the belief that 


her death was near, remained in her mind unshaken 
Vil 


When the doctor left the baron’s house, he hastened to his own dwell- 
ing, ordered his carriage immediately, then went to his chamber, opened 
his bureau, and took out a purse of gold. 

“Tt is a venture, indeed,” he said to himself, weighing the louis d’ors 
in his hand, the hai lly earned fruit of a whole month’s labor, “and God 
only knows if it will avail; yet, if life can be saved, the price is not too 
dear.” He put the gold in his pocket, threw his cloak over his shoul- 
ders, and then went out and took his seat in the carriage. After an 
hour’s drive, he came to a handsome house surrounded by a garden; he 
alighted and asked for Master Janak. He was ushered into a parlour 
where sat the person he wished to see 

Their conference was long: it seemed about something the doctor 
wished greatly to procure, but with which the possessor was unwilling 
to part 

‘You shall be well paid, very well paid for it,” said the doctor. 

“Tt may be,” answered the other; “but it is not for sale.” 

“ Bethink you,” continued the physician—* I w ill count you for that 
one, five louis dors; you can spare it me for that ?” 

“Tam sorry to refuse—it is a fair price; but I cannot let it go.” 

“ Must I go, then, disappointed ?” 

“ You might have it, if one thing were possible.” 

The physician drew the roll of gold from his pocket. “Here are 
thirty louis d’ors—take them.” 

“If you offered me a hundred, I could not.” 

“A hundred! not for a hundred?” repeated the physician with a 
trembling voice. 

“Think it not caprice,” said Janak; “be assured I would close the 
bargain with pleasure, were it not for one circumstance. We are alone; 
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I will trust to your discretion, and explain all to you.” Here a long 
and earnest conference followed. 

“ And there are none besides yours in the country?” asked the doctor 
when the other had finished his communication. 

“None, so far as I know,” was the reply; “however, you can in- 
quire; I cannot be certain.” 

“Time presses,” said the physician, while he traversed the apartment 
thoughtfully. He seemed to debate with himself At last he stopped 
before Janak. 

“ Cost what it will,’ he said in a decided tone, “I must have it—life, 
human life, hangs upon it!” 

“ Life?” cried Janak terrified—* upon my ”—— 

“You have in hand a hundred louis d’ors,” interrupted the physician. 
“You shall not lose the place; I am not without influence among 
high families. I will do all in my power; if I fail, you have the ad- 
ditional sum of one hundred louis d’ors! Now, no denial.” 

Janak in vain besought him for one day’s consideration ; but the doc- 
tor pleaded so earnestly, so plausibly, that half consenting, half compelled, 
the bargain was closed. Now you are fast!” cried his visiter,—‘ In 
two hours I will be here again.” 

He stepped into his carriage, murmuring at the dearness of his pur- 
chase, and drove back to the city. 


Vill 


“ Ah, my dear doctor,” cried Sir William, who was seated before a 
massive folio, “welcome, welecome!—no specific yet? Here I have 
been the whole day turning over these cursed biographies of famous 
poisoners; but they are all bunglers, smatterers; there is no thorough- 
going plan, no system. Doctor, I saw this morning more clearly than 
ever what miserable, mischievous, wicked, malicious wretches are the 
whole race of men. Here for an hour, under my window, the idle 
vagabonds of the street have been carrying on their devilish riots. 
Heaven only knows what they were about ; but their mischievous, ma- 
licious dispositions were clear as the day. If one could give the other a 
sly thump, the whole devil’s brood of them burst out a laughing; the 
laughter went through my very bones. How fearful was the thought 
of the increase of such a race! My dear doctor, how far are you 
advanced in your search ?” 

“ The vastness of the undertaking,” replied the physician. “as well 
as the danger we run from the police, demand the utmost caution. Pre- 


” 


cipitation can only injure our enterprise; we must approach the goal 
step by step.” 

“ Very true—very right,” observed Sir William ; “ but further ”——- 

“It would also be unadvisable to work upon the mass before we have 
made the experiment on a smaller scale.” 

“ Quite right; but, my dear doctor, the specific” 
“T think I have discovered one.” 
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“Oh! glorious doctor!” cried Sir William, eagerly embracing him, 
“ what is it ?” 

“It will require, indeed, a trial beforehand; and I wish you to be 
present to witness the manner in which the poison works.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. Nota bene—I do not intend to be its 
victim myself’? 

“ Never fear; for the specific has the advantage over all others. The 
prussic acid is the most deadly of all known poisons, and is found in the 
kernels of the peach, plum, cherry, &c. The idea occurred to me that 
the acid also existed in the blossom of these fruit-trees in a more concen- 
trated form. I examined the blossoms; but found my expectation dis- 
appointed as often as I made the trial. I thought no more of the matter 
until my acquaintance with you renewed the subject in my mind, and, 
by more diligent search, I found what I sought.” 

“You found it, my darling doctor, in the blossom of the tree ?” 

“ Not in the natural blossom which the spring produces, but in the 
artificial—that which is forced upon nature.” 

“ But how is that possible?’ asked Sir William astonished. 

“It is very easy. By a chemical agent I have discovered the sap of 
the tree is so increased and strengthened, that it bursts into bloom almost 
at once without regard to the season of the year. ‘This forcing of nature 
is productive of the most wonderful effects. 'The prussic acid exists in 
these flowers in its strongest form; their scent is death.” 

“ Excellent !—but, my dearest doctor,” interrupted Sir William. 

“Let me come to an end. This scent possesses the property of con- 
tagion, and can be made to infect the natural and healthy blossoms in 
the spring, so that by means of a single tree a whole country can be 
poisoned. ‘The other means of spreading it through the air must also 
be considered. If fortune favors us, we can be done with Europe next 
spring.” 

“Wonderful man!” cried Sir William in admiration; “the human 
race is not worthy of labors so sublime even for their destruction. But 
for us to whom this undertaking belongs, where shall we find an anti- 
dote ?” 

“He were a poor poisoner,” said the doctor, “ who thought not of 
that. It has been in my cellar, in well sealed flasks, for a year past.” 

“ Victoria!” cried the Englishman clapping his hands. 

“ As for the trial,” continued the physician, “it is this: I have, in 
the park of the country-seat of the Baron Von Eichberg, some trees 
with the arttficial blossoms, yet so inferior are they that their scent has 
no effect upon a person in sound health that does not come too near. 
The baron’s family shall be present, and see the miracle with their own 
eyes.” 

“ But if the scent has no effect,” interrupted Sir William, “ how can 
we judge of the strength of the poison ?” 

“ Among the members of the baron’s family,” replied the doctor, “isa 
beautiful, but delicate and nervous, young lady; I beg you to observe 
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her strictly, and see what effect the first scent of the cherry-blossoms has 
on her. In her, whose nerves are exquisitely susceptible, you may see 
the influence of the poison. She will probably die on the spot; but her 
death will be attributed to her disease; whereas we might be suspected 
in the case of a healthy person— perhaps might be brought into conflict 
with the police. 


“T understand, my good sir; and when shall we make the trial 


is 


9 


To-morrow at noon, if fortune. favors us. Yet one thing: Lam ex- 
traordinarily pressed for money; could you accommodate me for a few 
weeks with seventy louis d’ors ?” 

Sir William opened a drawer in his bureau and threw out sold and 
bank-notes on the table. “Take all you want,” said he; “ your dis- 
covery is worth thousands to me!” 

“T need only seventy,” answered the doctor, counting out the sum 
“In a few weeks I will r pay you. Now, farewell, and be ready to- 


morrow ; I will call for you before noon.” 


[X 


On his next mornine’s visit to his patient, the doctor met the baroness 
in the ante-chamber. When he asked after Adeline, her eyes filled 
with tears. “I have given up all hope!’ she said. “ Who can strive 
against a dark fate that has ruled our family for centuries? It calls for 
another victim!” She wept bitterly. “ Day and night,” pursued she, 
“my daughter thinks, talks, dreams of nothing but the tree of death; 
she is persuaded that the next new moon, according to the old saying, is 
the end of her term of life.” 

“ How comes it,” asked the doctor, “she spoke not to me about the 
tree 2?” 

“ She feared,” replied the baroness, “ you would call her belief super- 
stition.” 

The doctor said no more; but passed into the sick chamber. Adeline 
was reclining on the sofa; Pauline, with tearful eyes, was sitting beside 
her with a book in her hand, from which she had been reading to her 
sister. 

The wonted questioning began. The sisters observed, however, a 
singular abstraction in the physician’s manner. An expression of thought- 
fulness clouded his generally cheerful countenance. Many even of Ade- 
line’s,answers were apparently unheeded; and he sat looking over his 
own prescription a long while, till the expectation of the young ladies 
amounted almost to apprehension. 

“You find me somewhat absent to-day,” said he at length apolo- 
gizingly ; “but the singular phenomenon I have witnessed has tasked in 
vain my learning, as a naturalist, to account for it. You haveboth 
doubtless heard the story of trees blossoming in harvest, and probably 
thought it fabulous. Now, I assure you, | saw it yesterday with my 
own eyes. Lady Adeline’s birth-day tree is in full blossom.” 
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[In vain Pauline, by eloquent looks implored the doctor to be silent. 
He was apparently too much absorbed to notice her. Adeline, who 
found her impressions thus confirmed, grew paler, and grasped the 
cushions to prevent herself from falling. The physician, who 
seemed not to observe the emotion of his patient, took a paper box from 
his pocket, and, from it, presented her with a twig full of blossoms. “ I 
have brought you this as a specimen,” said he. 

Adeline took it with a trembling hand, looked at it in long, in mourn- 
ful silence, then handed it to her sister. “ See, Pauline,” said she softly 
“my death flowers!” 2 

Pauline dropped the fatal branch. The doctor, who seemed still 
occupied with his paper box, took from it another twig. “I must ask 
pardon,” said he, “for my mistake; this is the branch from Lady Ade- 
line’s tree. You perceive it is much handsomer than the other.” 

“ And where is this from?” asked Pauline quickly, snatching it up 
froin the floor. 

“ Indeed, my dearest Pauline,” answered the doctor, “I cannot tell 
you exactly from which tree that was broken. See, I have another,” 
holding up a third specimen ; “it is of quite a different sort.” 

“How!” cried Pauline with deep emotion, as if life and death hung 
upon her V yrds: - are there ithe 7 trees blossoming in our park fa > 

“'That is the mystery,” said the doctor pensively. “If it were only 
the Lady Adeline’s, it might be explained by the fact that the tree was 
diseased ; but I yesterday counted no less than a dozen in full bloom, and 
it set me to thinking to ascertain the cause. Ah, our knowledge is 
nothing, after all, but patchwork.” 

“ Adele, my Adele!” cried Pauline, and tears of joy burst from her 
beautiful eyes; “ you are saved, my Adele, my sister!” and she sank 
half senseless into her arms. 

“T shall stay with you, Pauline!” answered the sick girl, weeping 
on her sister’s bosom. They remained long clasped in a silent embsace. 
The good doctor wiped away a tear unobserved before he spoke again. 
“ But, ladies, I do not understand why this singular and rather sad phe- 
nomenon of nature should create such joy in you ?” 

“ Ah, my dear doctor,’ cried Pauline, who was first to recover from 
her ecsta “Vy oa could kiss you for the cood news r 

“Indeed! then do so, my pretty Pauline.” 

“ Adeline shall live many new moons yet !—the other trees are in 
blossom—the chronicle threatens nothing; it is not alone her birth-day 
tree!” and she clapped her little hands for delight. Adeline leaned for- 
ward and whispered to the doctor, while her eyes were fixed searchingly 
upon him, 

“ You are surely not deceiving us ?” 

“ My dear young lady,” replied he, “ you have strength to walk; a 
short drive cannot hurt you this delicious morning. How say you, will 
you go and see the blossoming grove with your own eyes ?” 

“Oh, that would be charming!” cried Pauline. “ Dearest Adele, 
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come, come!—the good doctor would not advise any thing that could 
hurt you; we will wrap you up warmly. Only look at the bright blue 
sky!” 

“ Doctor,” said Adeline, “ you will answer for my safety ?’ and she 
gave consent to accompany her sister to the country-seat. 

“Victoria!” cried the physician; and Pauline flew to communicate 


the good news to her parents. 
xX 


“Stay here quietly,” said the doctor to Sir William, as he placed him 
behind the grove of yew trees; “through this small opening you can 
see the effect of the poisonous flowers without being observed yourself.” 

“ And, dear doctor, you think the young lady will really die?’ asked 
the Englishman somewhat anxiously, while he held his snuffbox con- 
tinually to his nose to protect himself from the poisonous scent. 

“ Undoubtedly,” was the reply ; “weak nerves are most susceptible.” 

“1 am not sure that mine are of the strongest,” said Sir William 
“ Doctor, I feel-very far from well.” 

“ Imagination,” observed the doctor. 

“T assure you,” said the young man, “those cursed flowers are be- 
ginning to effect me; we should have brought a little of your antidote 
with us.” 

“T pledge you my word,” said the physician, “the flowers have no 
effect upon you. Keep quiet, the baron’s family will soon be here.” 

“ The poor child!” sighed Sir William to himself “ Doctor, good 
doctor,” he said, after a pause, in an earnest, gentle voice. 

“ Well?” 

“Tt is a pity—one so young” 

“How!” cried the doctor in seeming astonishment; “do you draw 





back? What matters it if a nervous maiden dies a few months before 
her time, when, according to our sublime plan, all Europe will soon be 
a solitude ?” 

“ Very true, indeed,” answered the young man. 

‘he rolling of wheels was heard. “They come!” cried the physi- 
cian. “Keep quiet, Sir William.” He went to the park gate. The 
Englishman stood with beating heart looking through the opening 


among the trees. 
XI 


Adcline passed down the avenue between her sister and the doctor, 
feeling as if she were in a new world. Her dark hair was parted on 
her forehead, contrasting sweet tly with its marble whiteness; a delicate 
flush was on her cheek, and a gentle smile played about her mouth ; but 
her bosom heaved with anxious expectation—all seemed to her a happy 
dream; her unlooked-for restoration to health, her deliverance from the 
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horrible anticipation that had haunted her. She could scarcely even 
now believe the doctor’s words; a vague anxiety oppressed her until 
they passed the yew grove and stood before the blossoming trees. Then 
she saw with her own cyes that not only her birth-day tree, but many 
others were white with blossoms; and the bright sun shone down upon 
the little grove as if it were a day in spring. The dark spell that had 
subdued her was broken! All was clear; there was no delusion; the 
death sentence was revoked; the revulsion of feeling was too great for 
her to bear! She tried to lift up her hands in thanksgiving to heaven, 
but her strength failed her, and she sank senseless into the arms of the 
physician. 

At the same moment, a rustling was heard in the grove. A hand- 
some young man (despair and horror in his face) rushed out. “I am 
her murderer!” he cried, and threw himself breathless at the maiden’s 
feet. 

“ Away!” cried the doctor to the baron, who, petrified at this double 
accident, was at a loss what to do. He obeyed mechanically. Adeline 
was borne to the carriage; the baroness and Pauline followed in great 
alarm. 

“ Return to the city immediately, and let the young lady have rest,” 
said the doctor; “in half an hour I will be with you. Now for my 
other patie nt.” 

He hastened back to the park as the carriage drove off. The young 
man was speedily restored to consciousness. “Is the angel dead ?” 
asked he eagerly; “is there no help for her?” 

“Fleaven be praised—none!” was the reply; “the poison worked 
admirably ; but she never complained. I would scarce have credited it 
myself.” 

“'Then I will die, too,” cried Sir William, and threw himself again 
on the ground. The doctor beckoned a servant to his assistance; they 
lifted the young man into the carriage, and drove back with him to the 
city. 
No sooner was the park empty, than an old man came out of the gate 
house towards the grove as fast as age and infirmity would permit him 
to walk. He had a stick in his hand, and his whole demeanour bespoke 
the utmost impatience and anger. It was no other than Florian, the old 
coachman, who had seen Adeline carried away in her swoon, and was 
resolved to wreak his vengeance on the untimely blossoms that had, as he 
supposed, caused all this suffering. He began to beat among them with 
his stick ; but was surprised to perceive that every stroke brought the blos- 
soms in a thick shower to the ground. Ina few moments, the cherry- 
trees stood as bare as any other trees in the park. 

“See,” he exclaimed, looking with great satisfaction at his own 
achievements, “what worthless trash they were! No brave cherry- 
tree lets its blossoms fall thus, as if they were only glued on. But I 
have done my duty.” He went out muttering, and closed the gate a-ter 


him. 
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XI 


“Well, the new moon is happily over,” said the doctor one day to 
the baron. 

“God be thanked! and you, my best friend 
bracing the physician; “my Adeline is now in perfect health.’ 

“ Excellent!” said the doctor; “and my patient, Sir William, has 


risen like a phenix from his fever, and is quite cured of his poison 


ré plied the fath r, em- 


mania. 

“ He visits us daily,” said the baron, “and seems to take great interest 
in Adeline. He is a noble young man.” 

* Tndec d!” cried the doctor ; “he told me not a word of that. And 
Adeline ?” 

“ Oh, she always welcomes him with a smile, and frowns upon Pau- 
line if she speaks of the conquest of Britain.” 

“ Admirable! A pretty romance will grow out of my cures: be- 
trothment— marriage—baptism of children—new generations!” 

“In which romance,” cried the baron, grasping the physician’s hand, 
“ you play, wonderful man, the noblest part! Now the new moon is 
over; tell me, dear doctor, how you managed to create a spring in the 
midst of desolation.” 

“First of all,” said the jovial physician, “we will, an it please you, 
drink a glass of Pedro Ximenes to the health of the young pair. Now 
and he made room on the sofa for the baron, “ L will tell you a 
it; though, in truth, there is not much to tell. 

“The malady of your daughter, so much aggravated by an idea that 
had taken possession of her mind, I saw was only to be removed by an 
the 


appeal to her imagination. As luck would have it, 1 learned that 


famous gardener, Janak, had with much trouble brought a cherry-trec to 


blossom. I resolved to purchase it, cost what it would, and decorate with 
the flowery twigs the trees round the Lady Adeline’s birth-day tree. It 
was evident that, if other trees bloomed, the fatal saying, verified by the 
chronicle, could not apply to her; but a serious obstacle lay in my way, 
The gardener refused to sell the tree. 1 offered for it, five, ten, twenty 
louis d’ors, all in vain. At length he confessed, to my no small dismay, 
that he had cultivated the tree with great pains for a present to the prince 
on his birthday. The place of court-gardener was then vacant; Jenak 
was one of the candidates, and hoped, by means of the cherry-tree, to 
recommend himself to the prince, who was a great lover of such rarities. 
I was in despair; for, without the tree, I saw no method of saving your 
daughter's life. I renewed my solicitations; and at length obtained it at the 
enormous price of one hundred louis d’ors, with the promise that I would 
use my utmost influence to secure him the desired place. The bargain 
was closed. I had but one-third of the stipulated sum, all my present 
wealth! Howwas Ito procure the remainder? I did not wish to apply 
to you; but bethought me of my rich patient, Sir William. The idea 
then entered my brain of undertaking his cure at the same time; thus, 
as the saying goes, ‘ hitting two birds with one stone.’ ” 

The doctor then related his conspiracy with the young Englishman, 
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and explained his mysterious appearance and behaviour in the park. “I 
did my best,” he concluded, “ to combat in both patients with an unhappy 
fantasy. God has given me success; the cure is complete.” 

The baron listened in wonder and admiration ; he embraced his friend 
again, and gave thanks to Heaven with a full heart. “ But come,’ he 
cried, “come and see the girl yourself; tell her of all—now the fatal 
day is past.” They proceeded to the baron’s house without delay, and 
entered the drawing-room unannounced. Adeline, blooming as a rose, 
was seated by the window, working at a pearl necklace. Sir William 
and Pauline were helping her arrange the pearls. 

“What is all this?” asked the doctor, looking over the young man’s 
shoulder. The lovers both looked up, blushing and embarrassed. “ Let 
me feel your pulse, Lady Adeline,” said the doctor. She reached out 
her small, white hand timidly. 

“Is it my hand or yours that trembles so?” asked the physician. “1 
cannot tell: Sir William. do you my duty for once, and tell me if the 
young lady has fever.” The young man obeyed mechanically. “ But, 
my dearest sir,” cried the doctor suddenly, “ you must have a higher 
fever than she has! I must confess I did not Jook for this; I hoped to 
find my patients recovered.” 

William and Adeline seemed not to understand the doctor, who spoke 
as if in deep earnest. But Pauline could scarce restrain her mirth at 
the comical scene. 

“ What are you laughing at, my pretty Pauline?” asked he. “ Do 
you not know that you owe mea kiss? I am come to claim the debt.” 

It was now Pauline’s turn to blush. She looked as if she would 
gladly have escaped ; but the doctor was resolute. Then, with a smile, 
he took the lovers each by the hand, and, turning to the baron, said, 

“I give them up to you, my dear friend, restored to health in body 
and mind; how it stands with their hearts, it is not for me to decide.” 

Sharp were the rebukes the good physician had to encounter, when 
his patients found out how he had cured them. But it needed little 
intercession to restore him to favour. 


XIII 


It was a lovely morning in the spring of the following year, and pre- 
parations for a day of rejoicing were rife about the country-seat of the 
Baron Von Eichberg. ‘The gates and trees were hung with garlands 
of flowers; the people were in their holiday attire. Old Florian 
managed every thing. ‘There was no time to be lost: for scarce had 
the sun appeared above the mountains, when the approach of a carriage 
froin the city was hailed with loud and universal acclamations. Two 
gentlemen on horseback accompanied the carriage; one of whom was 
conspicuous for the ease and grace with which he managed a noble 
looking horse. The rider was the good doctor, and the horse was a 
present from Sir William, tried to-day for the first time. The other 
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horseman was Henry, now a student of medicine at Leipsig, who had 
left his studies for a time to be present on this happy occasion. This 
occasion was no less than the marriage of the young pair who were 
seated in the carriage, the handsome Sir William and the charming 
Lady Adeline. 

It was a lovely day! The hamlet bells, the shouts and songs of the 
peasants, made the hills echo with festive sounds, and sent happiness to 
the hearts of the united family, added to the welcome of the spring, sun- 
shine, and the fragrant breeze. The doctor's humour, Pauline’s naiveté, 
Henry’s declamatory earnestness and pedantry, Emily’s artlessness, and 
Florian’s imperiousness, with the quiet happiness of the youthful lovers, 
and the heartfelt gratitude of the parents, added to the joyous season and 
the beauty of the day, formed a picture of enjoyment which the writer 
of this tale wishes all his readers could have witnessed and partaken. 
The dinner table was spread in the park under the green canopy of trees. 
Spite of his modest remonstrances, the doctor was compelled to occupy 
the place of honour between W illiam and his fair bride. The meal 
passed off delightfully, seasoned by sprightly conversation and pleasant 
jests. When the dessert was brought on, old Florian, with a military 
air, stepped forth and asked audience for a delinquent. It was granted ; 
and Lips, in holiday apparel, came up to Adeline, offering her a basket 
covered with flowers. 

“ Aha! ’tis our miner!” cried the doctor laughing, while Adeline 
removed the flowers and uttered an exclamation of surprise at seeing the 
basket full of rich ripe cherries, a great rarity for that early season. All 
were eager to know whence they came; the mystery Was soon ex- 
plained. The gardener, Janak, who, through the doctor’s exertions, had 
succeeded in obtaining the appointment he wished for, had refused to 
accept the enormous sum offerred for the cherry-tree, and had insisted 
upon returning the louis d’ors. The Doctor, who felt that he could not 
conscientiously receive them, had, with them, established a fund for the 
relief of poor gardeners. Janak, nevertheless, felt himself still indebted 
to the physician, and embraced every opportunity of showing his grati- 
tude to him and his good will to the family of his friend. The cherries 
were his gift; Lips had begged to be the bearer, that his peace might 
thereby be made for sundry misdemeanors. 

“Yet he must be punished,’ observed Sir William; “ prying and eaves- 
dropping should not be allowed to pass with impunity. If it please you, 
dear father, it seems proper to me that you should give the boy his dis- 
missal upon the spot. ‘That he may not be without the means " earning 
his bread, however, I will take him into my service as groom.” 

This exceeded Lips’s boldest expectations; but, in the midst of his joy, 
his presence of mind did not forsake him. He came up to Sir William, 
kissed his hand, and sang out, to the great amusement of the company, 
“ Rule Britannia.” 

The eating of the cherries, which were found delicious, turned the 
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conversation upon the subject of the unnatural cherry blossoms of last 
year. 

“T should have certainly died before the new moon,” observed Adeline. 

“ And Heaven knows,” said Sir William, “what outrageous thing I 
might not have done in my misanthropic spleen.” 

Here brother Henry rose and thundered forth a tremeadous philippic 
against superstition. “Long live sound reason,” he cried in conclusion, 
and the glasses clashed together. 

“It is well, my son,” said the baron, standing up. “Long live rea- 
son; and let us hereby learn not to combat superstition and fantasy by 
angry opposition, but by prudence, moderation, and wisdom, as the ex- 
ample of this eur worthy friend has taught us, without whose assistance 
we should in all probability have had to mourn the loss of one of our 
number, instead of meeting here in joy. Deeply, my children, let the 
lesson sink into your hearts; it must never, never be forgotten; and 
though our friend’s best reward is in his own heart, he will not disdain 
this day te accept our united wishes for his happiness. Long live our 
wonder-working doctor 1” 

The happy family, one and all, repeated the wish. Lips, at a signal 
from Florian, flew off like an arrow, and instantaneously the peals of 
trumpet and kettledrum drowned the merry huzzas. “ Fire!” shouted 
Florian, and a louder uproar commenced: the church and castle bells 
joined their harmonious chime. The family crowded round their bene- 
factor; Panline flung her arms around his neck suddenly, and gave him 
the long-owed kiss. The joy was too much even {or the doctor's forti- 
tude: his tears flowed without restraint; but all were smiling around, 
and the pure blue heaven above locked smilingly down upon the little 


heaven below. 


Osweco, N. Y. 


LIFE’S NOGNDAY MUSINGS. 


Why do I turn, my early youth, with lingering glance to thee, 
And with a trembling hand unseal the founts of memory ?, 

Why do I mourn in silence deep o’er years that long have flown, 
And heavily but vainly sigh to think that they are gone? 


Is it because my lip and cheek no more with beauty glow? 
Because no longer ringlets fall around a brow of snow ? 
Secause the spirit-speaking flush, the bloom of life has past? 
ls it these things that shadows deep across my pathway cast ? 
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Not so: with tranquil glance I gaze upon this altered face ; 
No sorrow for these perished charms finds in my heart a place. 
Careless I mark each girlish grace, one after one decay, 

And smile to think my joy in them as transient was as they. 


Time has not, with unsparing hand, borne health nor strength away, 

Nor quenched the eye’s clear glance, nor turned these raven locks to 
grey. 

He has not bowed the frame to earth, nor made the hand grow weak, 

The voice, less joyous than of yore, can yet of mercy speak. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


The good, the glorious, the fair, one after one have died, 
But those that make the world to me, yet linger by my side. 
The intellect of ages gone I yet can make my own, 

With pleasure view the artist’s touch, or list the poet’s tone. 


My anxious spirit, wherefore mourn o’er thy departed years ; 

With blessings such as thou hast named, what cause hast thou for tears? 
Why should’st thou mourn on looking back upon life’s early day ? 
Why not rejoice that thou hast trod so far thy devious way ? 


Ah! while with tranquil glance I view the outward flush depart, 

With anxious care I note the bloom fade slowly from my heart; 

The buoyant hopes, the spirit bright, that ne’er foreboded ill, 

The thoughtlessness of coming change—would these were with me 
still ! 


I sigh to think that time has borne the glow of heart away ; 
Theat dread of coming years should dim my morning visions gay. 


Oh ’tis in early youth alone our lips can truly say, 
“ Sufficient is the present ill unto the present day.” 


My troubled, restless spirit, lay these anxious cares aside, 

They spring from this: thou can’st not trust thy God to be thy guide 
Thou dost not in his love confide, or thou would’st truly feel 

A depth of joyful confidence that youth could ne’er reveal. 


Oh Thon, the finisher of faith, create it in my soul, 

Forgive the murmurs, hush the fears, that o’er my spirit roll; 

Grant me, with perfect joy, to leave a// that is dear with Thee ; 
With such a trust as earth ne’er gave that thus it best shall be. 


Sepr., £839. 
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NEW YORK CITY vs. NEW YORK STATE. 


Ir may not perhaps be forgotten by our readers, that in an Article in 
our last October Number, while speculating upon the manifest approach- 
ing dissolution of the “ Whig Party,” we anticipated, in the very midst 
of our universal triumphs in the elections throughout the rest of the Union, 
the probable Joss of the approaching election in the State of New York. 
It will also be remembered that this admission did not, in the least degree, 
affect the general grounds on which was based our prediction, that that 
party, as a great whole, was on the eve of a political “dissolution” —its 
opposition being broken down, its prospects utterly hopeless, and a great 
proportion of those popular masses which it has been so long able to 
delude, being already either transferred to their proper home in the 
Democratic ranks, or so far loosened from their unnatural adhesion to 
the Federalism which has constituted the nucleus and heart of the “ Whig 
Party,” as to be manifestly already in a state of rapid transition. 

We retraced the political history of the last two years. We exhibited 
the Administration almost hopelessly prostrated by the whirlwind of dis- 
aster of the panic year of 1837—the Whigs every where victorious and 
exultant—the former powerfully, but at immense disadvantage, struggling 
in the great conflict of argument, against all the plausible topics of par- 
tisan appeal, afforded in abundance to the latter by the actual condition of 
the country, of which the whole responsibility was naturally cast upon 
the “experiments” of the Administration, and the innovating destructive 
principles of the party which supported it. Then succeeded the gradual 
explosion of one after another of the Whig delusions of the times—the 
demonstration, by the test of experience, of one after another of the De- 
mocratic arguments—the hard-fought reconquest by the Administration, 
step by step, of its lost ground—the steady recovery of the before panic- 
stricken public opinion—the reconversion of one after another of the old 
Democratic States, and the unexpected accession of others long deemed 
irreclaimably Federal—the still progressive multiplication of majorities, 
extended and confirmed by all the elections of the present year—the 
signal failure and recoil of the grand party demonstration of the last 
session of Congress, founded on the New York defalcations—and finally 
the fruitless exhaustion of all the old, threadbare topics of abuse, not less 
unjust than virulent, which had so long constituted the armoury whence 
were drawn all the principal weapons of the opposition with which the 
Administration had been so fiercely and unremittingly assailed. In view 
of this state of the two parties which have divided the country, in con- 
nection with all their past history throughout the terms of the late and 
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present Administrations, the conclusion which we have stated appeared 
irresistible, namely, that the opposition, as of late years organized, was 
to be regarded as fairly broken down, and the “ Whig Party” as neees- 
sarily on the eve of a complete dissolution. 

Yet was it still in the midst of all these evidences of the overwhelming 
triumph of the Administration throughout the Union—evidences of a 
more powerful ascendency than the Republican party has ever yet pos- 
sessed—that we declared the “ great uncertainty ” we regarded as resting 
upon the coming election in the State of New York ; referring distinctly 
to these two probable causes of the defeat we anticipated for the Demo- 
cratic party, namely, the “ great sectional interests involved,” and “what 
appears to us the confused condition of the public mind in the State at 
large on the principles at stake.” 

Now, it is by no means for the purpose of laying claim to any pecu- 
liar credit of prophetic sagacity that we here refer to our opinions enter- 
tained and published at a time when they seemed so little in harmony 
with all the apparent probabilities. But since it is our objeet to perform 
the necessary, though but little agreeable, task of explainmg the causes 
of this defeat in the State—this, to many, unexpected exception to the 
general eourse of Democratic victories elsewhere—we may be permitted 
thus to show at the outset, that our explanations are no afterthought of 
commonplace apology for a defeat ; and that there is no affectation in our 
expression of a feeling a little stronger than indifference, even though we 
may not call it positive satisfaction, at the result; the grounds of our con- 
fidence in the correctness of the views before expressed, in relation to the 
present state and prospects of our general politics, remaining entirely 
unaffected by it. 

As a general rule, we are free to confess that we prefer the suffrages 
of the country to those of the city. It is on the former that the main 
reliance of our party has always rested. The farmer is naturally a 
Democrat—the citizen may be so, but it is in spite of many obstacles. In 
the country a more healthy moral atmosphere may be said to exist, un- 
tainted by the corruptions and contagions of the crowded city, analogous 
to its purer breezes which the diseased and exhausted denizen of the 
latter is from time to time compelled to seek for the renovation of his 
jaded faculties of mind and body. In the city men move in masses, 
They catch the current opinion of the hour from their class, and from 
those public organs of the press on which they are accustomed to depend 
for their daily supply of superficial thought—for their morning dose of 
mental stimulus, in those flaming appeals to their passions, their interests, 
or their vanity, which it is the vocation of the latter daily to administer. 
They have little leisure to reflect calmly and independently for them- 
selves. They are like men ina troubled crowd, swept hither and thither 
by the current of the huge mass, with a force which the individual can 
rarely nerve himself to stem. Individuality in fact loses itself, almost of 
necessity, in the constant pressure of surrounding example, of the general 
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habit and tone of society, and in the contagious excitements which rapidly 
chase each other in their successive sway over the multitudinous aggre- 
gate of minds. 

In the city, too, men live more for artificial, deceptive “ appearances ”— 
for a petty pride of silly fashion—for a mean ostentation of wealth and 
luxury, in all its relative degrees—in a constant state of jealous sensi- 
tiveness to their position in those classifications which naturally arise out 
of the dense, heterogeneous mass of men that compose the population of a 
city—in a perpetual, even though unconscious, habit of self-comparison, 
of an upward looking envy, and a downward looking contempt. And 
how injurious must be the influence of the all-pervading social atmo- 
sphere thus generated, to all true independence and elevation of character 
—to all mental freedom and fearlessness—to that proud democratic dig- 
nity of manhood, to that noble love and respect for the equal human 
nature and human rights of the humblest of our fellow men, alone worthy 
of the American Citizen—it cannot be necessary for us to expatiate upon. 
Well, indeed, notwithstanding their unquestionable industrial utility, as 
vast labor-saving machines, did Jefferson term all great cities, in view of 
their deleterious moral character and influence, “ festering sores on the 
surface of the body politic.” 

In the country, on the other hand, man enjoys an existence of a 
healthier and truer happiness, a nobler mental freedom, a higher native 
dignity—for which a poor equivalent is found in that superficial polish 
produced by the incessant mutual attrition, and that more intense life, if 
We may 80 speak, excited by the perpetual surrounding stimulus that 
belong to cities. He isthrown more on himself. Most of his labors are 
comparatively solitary, and of such kind as to leave his mind meanwhile 
free for reflection. Every thing around him is large, open, free, unarti- 
ficial, and his mind insensibly, to a greater or less extent, takes a corres- 
ponding tone from the general character of the objects and associations 
in the midst of which he lives and moves and has his being. Heis less 
dependant on the hourly aid of others, in the regular routine of his life, 
as likewise on their opinions, their example, their influence. The ine- 
qualities of social distinctions, the operation of which is attended with 
equal moral injury to the higher and the lower, affect less his more simple 
and independent course of life. He is forced more constantly to think 
and act for himself, with reference to those broad principles of natural 
right, of which all men alike, when unperverted by artificial circum- 
stances, carry with them a common general understanding. And to live 
he must labor—all the various modes by which, in great congregations of 
men, certain classes are ingeniously able to appropriate to themselves the 
fruits of the general toil of the rest, being to him alike unknown and 
impracticable. Hence does he better appreciate the true worth and dig- 
nity of labor, and knows how to respect, with a more manly and christian 
sympathy of universal brotherhood, those oppresssed masses of the labor- 
ing poor, whose vast bulk constitutes the basis on which alone rests the 
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proud apex of the social pyramid. In a word, he is a more natural, a 
more healthy, a more independent, a more genuine man,—and hence, as 
we have said above, the farmer is naturally a democrat; the citizen may 
be so, but it is in spite of many obstacles. 

We have here briefly, in passing, alJuded to the reasons for our pre- 
ference of the political support of the country over that of the city; and 
to the causes of the fact that, as a general rule, the former has always 
been found to be the true home of American democracy ; while in the 
latter, and in their circumradiated influence, has usually been found the 
main strength of that party by which, under one form and name or 
another, the progress of the democratic principle has, from the outset, been 
so bitterly and unremittingly opposed. And hence the frequent saying 
of General Jackson, that in the cities and towns his opponents were all 
powerful, but that at the first country cross-road, there his land began. 
How generally true this is still at the present day, our readers do not 
need to be here told. 

Throughout all the late contest between our two parties, commencing 
with that of General Jackson’s first election, this natural bias of the cities 
and towns against the Democratic party—the general truth of which is 
not invalidated by particular exceptions—was promoted by the fact that 
it was the Paper-Money Credit System which constituted the chief force 
in the field against it. This fact necessarily involved in the struggle the 
whole commercial system of the country which was almost wholly ad- 
ministered and controlled through the former. In the cities this being 
the paramount influence, and comprising not the mercantile community 
alone, but extensive other classes, professional and laboring, more or less 
directly connected with it, it. embraced of course a large proportion of 
those classes whose natural instincts and sympathies, as well as their sub- 
stantial interests, ought more properly to have attached them to the De- 
mocratic party, and would have done so, but for this peculiar conjunction 
of causes, and the overpowering pressure of influence upon them from 
above, by the great mercantile community, on whose patronage depended 
their daily bread. 

A consideration of the general ideas and facts here referred to makes 
the more remarkable the contrast between the results of the late New 
York election in the city and in the country. How happens it, that 
while in every other quarter of the Union we see the manifestations of 
a popular movement so powerful and so grand, in favor of the policy of 
the Democratic party, yet in the Cowntry of Mr. Van Buren’s native 
State, where a few years ago our party was so overwhelmingly in the 

ascendant, the progress of that movement is found to be, though sensible, 
yet comparatively so feeble and slow,—while, on the other hand, in the 
City, more naturally the home and stronghold of the antagonist principle 
to that movement, it has been seen to sweep on to so decisive and satis- 
factory a victory? Whence this unnatural contrast? Had the converse 
of the fact been the case, its explanation might have seemed obvious 
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enough, as we observe it in the two sister cities of the great commercial 
emporium of which we are speaking, Philadelphia and Boston. Had 
both city and country gone against the Administration, by however small 
a majority, the contrast of the exception it would have presented to the 
general course of public opinion throughout the rest of the Union, would 
still have been less remarkable than their present attitude of opposition 
to each other,—the city strongly, purely, and zealously democratic, and 
the country arrayed on the side of a system of opinions, of which the 
farmers ought certainly to be the very last amongst whom we should 
look for the peculiar supporters and pastisans. 

It is of this anomaly that we desire to render an account, not less for 
the satisfaction of the Democratic party elsewhere, than for the benefit of 
that portion of our friends in the State of New York itself, to whom the 
lesson afforded by their late election particularly addresses itself. We 
cannot, with any degree of consistency, allow it to pass unexplained, little 
agreeable as it may be to repeat some necessary truths, which, however 
wholesome, may not probably be very acceptable to many both personal 
and political friends. 

May it not be possible that the city election was unfavorably influenced 
against the Whigs by fraud, their opponents having entire possession of 
its municipal organization, through the Mayor and Councils, with a ma- 
jority of the inspectorsof electioninevery ward? Or may not aconsiderable 
portion of the probable Whig votes have been kept from the polls by vio- 
lence and tumult by reason of that deep feeling, on the part of the rude 
“ lower classes of society,” which has evidently been excited with a pecu- 
liarly strong democratic enthusiasm on the present occasion? Unfortu- 
nately for both these pleas of extenuation, which defeated parties are so 
often apt to use, the Whig press itself of the city was compelled to bear 
a most unusual testimony to the perfect fairness and order of the élec- 
tion, under the administration of the Democratic public authorities, and 
to its completeness as a satisfactory test of the genuine public opinion 
of the community. And this is in fact the first election within our re- 
membrance at which the defeated party has been forced, not only to ad- 
mit this fact, but even to volunteer its admission. 

The truth is simply, as has been already strongly stated by the Demo- 
cratic press of the city, that the victory in the one has been due to the 
frankness and freedom with which the broad democratic principles in- 
volved in the general policy of the Administration were put forward 
before the people ; and the defeat in the other mainly to the different 
course that was pursued by the great body of the party press and party 
leaders, namely, that of compromise, non-committalism, reserve, “ mode- 
ration’”’—the effect of which was, so far to blend together the shades of 
the dividing lines between the two opposing systems of opinion of the 
two parties, as to make it not easy for the common sense of common 
people to distinguish them apart. Hence the “confused state of the 
public mind” to which we ascribed in advance the probable loss of the 
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election in the State. Hence the absence of that deep popular enthu- 
siasm, in behalf of strong principles broadly defined and strongly brought 
out in bright relief, to which our general course of Democratic victories 
of the present year is to be solely ascribed. 

A portion of the Democratic press and politicians of the State have 
retorted upon the city, that it was to the needlessly strong and “ultra” 
promulgation of principles, on the part of the latter, that the defeat in 
the former was attributable. And to a certain extent the remark may 
not be entirely incorrect. 

The leading issues on which the election was contested in the city 
were comprised in the famous “ pledges” required by Tammany Hall 
from the Democratic candidates for the Legislature. These were—the 
Independent Treasury, with the Specie Clause, as its vital principle; 
uncompromising opposition to the bestowal of any more bank charters, 
or to the renewal of any old ones; the prompt suppression of small bills 
under the denomination of five dollars; and opposition to the incurring 
of debt by the State for the construction of works of internal improve- 
ment. Here were broad and strong propositions, all of a soundly demo- 
cratic character, all in harmony with the general principles involved in 
most of the leading measures that have formed the topics of political 
discussion during the past several years. They naturally seized power- 
fully hold of the public mind in the city. They worthily roused its 
attention, its enthusiasm. Here was no wavering, no double-dealing, no 
party management. All was open, bold, and genuinely, radically demo- 
cratic. The effect is before the world. 

It should be borne in mind that the public mind in the city had been 
gradually prepared, by a long process of deep agitation on fundamental 
principles during four or five years past, for the reception of this strong 
regimen of “radical” opinions. It was there that had commenced the 
movement which has now swept over the whole land, north, east, south 
and west. It was there that first appeared the incipient fermentation of 
that purifying leaven of “ Locofocoism” which is now fast leavening 
the whole lump. In New York city the trammels of the old, and sadly 
abused, system of party management and party “usages,” had been to a 
great extent cast off, and the limbs of its now free Democracy, formerly 
so hampered and cramped as to have become almost paralyzed by the long 
process, had begun to recover their healthy native vigor. In the coun- 
try, unfortunately, to too great an extent, this was not the case. 

There is no other possible means by which a majority thus demoral- 
ized by a long system of party mis-management, can recover its pris- 
tine energies, and with them re-establish the crumbled fabric of its as- 
cendency, than by going for a few years into minority, there to under- 
go, at the same time the process of just punishment for the past, and of 
necessary purification for the future. If that majority has been but a 
false professing democracy, sustained by corrupt means, and by the mere 
discipline of party organization, then this process of decline by its own 
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internal decay must be fatal. The disease is in that case a mortal one, 
and no human skill or power can arrest the progress of cancerous mor- 
tification, or avert its certain result of dissolution. But if, on the other 
hand, it was indeed, as it professed itself, a true democracy, however 
perverted and cramped in the freedom of external developement, and 
however overspread by superfieial disease, yet full of all the healthy and 
self-purifying vigor of the democratic principle at its heart, then is its 
malady, violent and convulsive as it may seem, but a transient and trifling 
one. ‘The necessary course of its progress must be precisely what we 
have seen in the city of New York—/irst, a secession of a small frac- 
tion of the large majority, led, possibly, by a single bold, strong and 
commanding mind; secondly, a fierce persecution of that small fraction 
by the leaders of the dominant majority, for the hateful radicalism of 
their new-fangled “destructive,” “ jacobinical,” “ agrarian,’ “ insane,” 
“ Robespierrean,” principles, accompanied with a consequent general 
social panic of abhorrence of the said principles and their partisans; 
thirdly, the gradual progress of the opinions of the new party, stimu- 
lated by persecution, until they have made such encroachment upon the 
former numerical majority as to throw the power into the hands of the 
common enemy, who has meanwhile been standing coolly by, fanning 
the flame of discord, and exulting in the arrival of the moment to profit 
by it; fourthly, the complete ascendency of the latter for a time, while 
a vehement internal struggle is still in progress between the old and the 
new school, between which the democratic party is now distracted ; 
Jifthly, the consummation of this latter process of fermentation, the com- 
plete ascendency of the new school, accompanied by the acquisition of 
many honest converts from the opposite party, and, necessarily and hap- 
pily, by a considerable defecation of its own old unwholesome particles, 
which are soon seen to collect as a distinct scum upon the surface, and 
to pass off, under the name of “ Conservatives,’ or any other they may 
choose to adopt; and finally, the complete, decisive, and glorious rein- 
statement of the democratic majority in power, purified, reinvigorated, 
renewed, and, let us hope, penitent from the punishment it has so well 
deserved and so severely suffered, and wise with the experience which 
has been the precious jewel in the head of its adversity. 

In this mere general statement of the natural steps of this necessary 
periodical process, our readers will of course readily recognize the actual 
facts of the history of the Demoeratic party in the City of New York 
through the past five years. Inthe State at large, the development of the 
process has not quite kept pace with its rapidity in the former. The 
majority was retained in the State, the compactness and order of the 
system of party organization continuing unbroken and undistracted, long 
after the city was plunged into the midst of all its confusion. The natural 
consequence is that the process has also reached its necessary consumma- 
tion sooner in the one than in the other. In this idea is contained the 
full explanation of the late election. 
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The party leaders and the party press, in the State at large, have never 
yet come boldly forth with the same free and strong avowals of pure 
democratic principles, that have already, for some time, been familiar to 
the public mind of the city. They have still clung too fondly to the 
fiesh-pots of Egypt. They have not yet overcome their ancient timid 
reverence for their banks, and their credit system, and their paper money. 
There has been too much of compromise and concession of principle in 
their efforts to compose their party divisions; too much postponement of 
agitation of topics of dissension, which must come sooner or later. There 
has been too much of stifling of opinien under the uniform discipline of 
party management ; too much sacrifice of “the truth, and the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” to petty motives of seeming expediency ; too 
much trimming of sails to shifting breezes of temporary popularity ; too 
little confidence in their own principles, and in the eventual rectitude of 
the popular judgment. Witness, for example, the disgraceful spectacle 
presented at the last session of the Legislature, of the politicians of both 
parties vieing with each other in restoring to the banks of the State the 
privilege of issuing small bills!—retracing one of the most important 
steps in the progress of sound doctrine in relation to the currency, 
achieved by the long labors of past years—taking back the whole justly 
odious system of paper currency to the arms of the so-called Democratic 
party—repenting, recanting, repudiating, one of the most important 
doctrines of the party to which they still professed undiminished attach- 
ment. 

Such an act was suicidal. It was performed in the Legislature with 
all the indecent haste of a weak timidity, to cast off the burden of an 
apparent temporary unpopularity, which was said to attach to the law 
restricting the issue of small bills, because the farmers found them to be 
replaced with floods of the small trash issued by the banks of other 
States. But that was not the true remedy for the evil. On the passage 
of that act we foresaw a severe and inevitable retribution; and the con- 
fused state of the public mind, the distrust of the professed democracy of 
the party which could be so inconsistent with itself, with the consequent 
loss of the recent election in the State, are but the natural consummation 
of that well merited retribution. 

In this point of view, then, we assent to the assertion of not a few of 
our friends in the country, that it was to the strong and “ultra” principles 
set forth by the more radical democracy of the city, that the loss of the 
State is to be ascribed. It was so—not because those principles were not 
all perfectly sound and just—not because they were not calculated to call 
forth the strongest assent of the popular judgment, and the warmest fervor 
of popular enthusiasm, if only fearlessly proclaimed, and thoroughly agi- 
tated in discussion—but because the Country, through the fault of its too 
timid politicians and presses, was not prepared for them.* Its long dis- 





* In fact, even with reference to the Independent Treasury, it was not till within 
a few wecks before the election that the Democratic press of the country began 
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ordered digestion was not equal to the strong and manly food which 
alone would suffice to satisfy the healthier constitution of the City De- 
mocracy. Yet it is no subject for regret to have lost an election thus. 
Better far a present defeat encountered for the truth’s sake, than a hollow 
and insecure victory at the expense of the compromise of our convic- 
tions, at the sacrifice of a part of the truth, and of all our fearless candor 
in its conscientious avowal. It is true the New York pledges were and 
are a part of the general creed of the Democratic party; and when the 
country Democratic papers abstained from publishing them, and even 
repudiated a part of them as the extravagant ultraisms of a few political 
fanatics of the city,—and when the Whig papers paraded them in their 
columns, as arguments against their opponents, who shrank from their 
honest acknowledgment—the latter were right in their accusation, the 
former were wrong in their feeble and timid ‘denial—a course which was 
directly calculated to make them produce the worst effets on the public 
mind that the Whigs could desire. The better course would have been 
to follow the fine example of the democracy of the city—to be foremost 
in the avowal, and earnest in the discussion of them; fearless in their 
conviction of the soundness of their own principles, and in their confi- 
dence in the ultimate approval of them by the sober second-thought of 
the people. They may depend upon it that they would then have pro- 
duced the same effects in the country which they, and they alone, have 
produced in the city. 

Our readers will therefore be at no loss now to understand, and believe 
in the sincerity of the remark, that we look upon the results of the late 
election in the State of New York rather with positive satisfaction than 
regret-~setting aside a few drawbacks of comparatively trifling reasons, 
chiefly of a personal nature, which could have made a different result 
somewhat more agreeable. ‘The very defeat in the State has served to 
bririg out, in stronger relief, the true moral value of the victory in the 
city; and by pointing so unequivocally to the opposite respective causes 
of the one and of the other, to afford a lesson to ourselves in the true 
philosophy of democratic party-politics, of far higher and more perma- 
nent usefulness than could have attached to the most overwhelming tri- 
umph, obtained at the cost of the compromise of a principle, or of an 
equivocating timidity in its avowal. 

Collaterally with the main cause of this result in the State, as stated 
above, and directly connected with it, is another to which we cannot avoid 
an allusion. We refer to that decay, which had undeniably taken place, 
of the popular confidence in that general system of party administration, 
well organized and centralized, through which a number of the old 
leaders of the Democratic party in that State had, almost from unuc¢ 


fairly to discuss it, in the true spirit and essence of its policy. And we have been 
assured by authority entitled to the greatest reliance, that had but a couple of months 
longer been allowed for its discussion, a result no less decisive might confidently 
have been anticipated from it, thun has been witnessed in Indiana, Tennessee, and 
the rest of the Union. 
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immemorial, conducted its government. That system was old and 
exhausted. To say this isto say nothing more than that it was no excep- 
tion to the universal law of all human things and human institutions. It 
is impossible to restore the vigor of young health to a worn-out constitu- 
tion; especially when to the natural influence of time may have been added 
that more rapid and fatal retributive deeay consequent on the too high 
living to which the very seeming excess of robust health is too often apt 
to tempt men. The abominable system of legislation, which so long 
prevailed in that State, in the distribution of special privilege of monopoly 
of all sorts, and especially those directly involving pecuniary interests, 
could not result otherwise than in the complete ruin and downfall of the 
party practising it. The purest party conceivable could not but have 
become corrupted and demoralized by it. It could not but generate like- 
wise a thousand administrative abuses; and connecting itself directly, in 
intimate and pervading alliance, with the general party organization 
through which the whole political action of the State was made to work, 
it could but result in the effect above adverted to, of ultimately destroying 
the popular attachment to that system of centralized organization, and to 
the individuals by whom it had been directed and managed. The people 
were tired of it, and wanted a change. Life offices, especially of pecu- 
niary emolument, are hostile to the genius of our institutions, and natu- 
rally and justly odious to all the feelings, and habits of thinking, of our 
people. And this general remark is not less true of schools and classes 
of men, reproducing always the same thing under a slightly varied form, 
than of individuals. 

It was in the disastrous year of 1837, that occurred the general cutas- 
trophe and crash of this huge fabric—this vast arch which spanned the 
State, and of which the key-stone was at the capital—and great was the 
fall thereof,—a fall long before confidently predicted and foreseen by some 
of the first men of the State, and of the party itself. Now, there was 
then but one way in which a party so situated could have retrieved itself. 
It was by breaking up the whole into its original elements, and begin- 
ning anew from the foundation, to reconstruct on the deeply and broadly 
laid basis of a strong, pure, and bold demccracy. ‘To attempt to raise 
again the old fabric now prostrate, to mend and modify, for the purpose 
of giving it a partial adaptation to the progress of the times, was a worse 
than idle task. 

Have the leaders of the party in the State pursued, since 1837, the 
course here indicated ag the only safe and wise one? Few will venture 
to answer the question in the affirmative. At thetime when the Admin- 
istration at Washington was taking that high and bold stand in favor 
of the independence of the Treasury, and of the currency of the Consti- 
tution, which has now so triumphantly rallied its then broken and disor- 
ganized party, few will venture to say that it received a cordial sympathy 
and support from the great body of the old political leaders of that pariy in 
the State of New York. Many individual exceptions might be cited to 
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this, as to the former remark—and there is no question that the mass of 
the “rank and file” of the party welcomed, with an enthusiasm long un- 
known, the Message of the Extra Session; but the general remark, 
though we make it not without some personal regrets, remains unaffected 
by these exceptions, and undeniably true. Nor could the pernicious in- 
fluence of this course, which was at first pursued, be at all remedied by 
any subsequent’ changes of opinion and language, the true democratic 
sincerity of which must, of necessity, always remain subject to a certain 
degree of popular distrust, fatal to all hopes of a restoration to their former 
party ascendency, by those who had once thus forfeited it, and neglected, 
irrecoverably, the only opportunity of retrieval that has presented itself. 
We pass by one or two other minor causes which were not without 
their influence in codperating to produce the general result, to bestow a 
brief allusion upon one, from which we anticipated the worst effect at the 
time of itsoccurrence. We refer to the course pursued by the leaders of 
the party at the last session of the Legislature, in using the party ma- 
jority which they had been able to retain in the Senate of the State—the 
least democratic branch of its government, from its four years tenure of 
office—to thwart the pleasure of the present majority of the people, rep- 
resented by the new Whig administration, and attested by the large popu- 
lar majorities of the two preceding annual elections, in a matter the least 
worthy of an application of constitutional power of so very equivocal a 
character—the dispensation of office. The terms of a large number of 
the offices held under the appointment of the Governor of the State, with 
the consent of the Senate, expired at about that period. Now even though 
the Senate might consider itself justified in refusing to allow the Whig 
Governor to remove from office any of their own friends whose terms 
had not yet expired, yet such offices as fell in, in the course of time, 
expiring by their own limitation, it was certainly but fair to allow the 
Whig administration to fill quietly with its own friends, according to its 
pleasure. The State could receive no detriment from the occupation of 
these subordinate offices by a few Whigs, and such a course would at 
least have been generous and manly, even if not absolutely required by 
justice, and a true regard to the democratic genius of our institutions. 
How long would have been the expressions of righteous indignation 
which would have rebounded from the Democratic papers of the State, 
had the case been reversed—had it been ® my ox gored by your bull.” 
But the Senate adopted the rule of refusing its assent to all such nomina- 
tions, availing itself of a law by which the former incumbents, ex neces- 
sitate rei, held over in the possession of their offices till the entrance 
of a successor. There can be but little doubt that if such an application 
of this law, and of the constitutional participation of the Senate in the 
appointing power, had been foreseen by the people who framed the one 
and conferred the other, its possibility would never have been permitted. 
There are few political abuses for which we are disposed to have less 
indulgence than that of the dexterous use of legal forms to oppose or 
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parry that which, after all, should be regarded as the one great govern- 
ing power in the State, to which all should yield an honest and bona fide 
assent, the will of the majority. Especially is it unworthy of a party, 
on which are incumbent all the high moral responsibilities incident to 
the name of Democratic, ever to have recourse to such petty expedients 
for such petty ends. It is inconsistent, and, as far as its influence extends, 
suicidal. In the present case, too, it was calcalated too plausibly to favor 
the common opposition charge of an indecent appetite for the “ spoils of 
victory,” and could not but appear to the people a very unsatisfactory 
foretaste of the spirit which was to animate the reconstruction of that old 
system of party administration, of which two pretty decisive elections had 
proved that it had had quite enough. 

In fact, what need would there seem to be of going any farther in 
quest of an explanation of the late defeat of the Democratic party of the 
State of New York, than a glance at this simple spectacle—a Whig 
Governor and Assembly, elected by large majorities (temporarily misled, 
it is true, yet still positive in the constitutional expression of their present 
opinion and will)—these bodies sustained by the moral force of two suc- 
cessive annual elections—a ‘‘ Democratic’’ Senate holding over in office 
by virtue of the very anti-democratic constitution of that body—and that 
Senate now emulating the eagerness of the Assembly to repeal the law 
restricting the issue of small bills by the banks of the State; now refu- 
sing its assent to a proposition by the other body to repeal a law by which, 
in the old palmy days of party pride of place, a lucrative office, in most 
other States annual, was bestowed upon an individual by an indefinite 
tenure, and to substitute a term of three years;* now straining the forms 
of its official power certainly as far beyond the intended spirit of law or 
constitution, as it was at variance with the fundamental principle of its 
own avowed political creed, for the miserable object of keeping a few 
individuals in office! We know full well that there were a great many 
soundly and strongly democratic members in that body, who participated 
in the course here condemned. We think, however, that they made 
a fatal mistake equally of duty and of policy; sacrificing too much to 
the excited feelings of party opposition, to a natural and worthy desire 
to stand faithfully by their friends, and to the object of conciliating, and 
retaining in the party ranks, a few individuals of their number, who 
were certainly not worth such a price thus paid for them. The ideas 








* The office here referred to is of course the State Printer—held by the present 
incumbent’by virtue of a law, the repeal of which required the concurrence of all 
the three departments of the Leyisiature. It is personally due, however, to that 
gentleman to state, that this was merely an application of the same principle already 
adopted by the Senate of refusing to the Whig party, in possession of the two other 
branches, the privilege of substituting their friends in the places of the actual in- 
cumbents of the State offices; and that it was generally understood that on the re- 
covery of the control of the Legislature by the Democratic party, that gentleman 
intended voluntarily to resign the office, so as to remove all obstacle to any alteration 
of the law that might be deemed proper, or to the appointment of any one who 
might be selected by the Legislature to fill it. 
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here stated may probably be condemned by many to whose views on 
such subjects we cheerfully concede a much higher weight of authority 
and value than we pretend to claim for our own; but as our candid 
opinions, no reasons of this nature shall interfere with the free and 
frank expression of them. 

We confess, indeed, notwithstanding a few personal considerations, 
that we cannot regret that the political retribution, so naturally provoked 
by such a spectacle as we have here drawn in feeble lines, has so promptly 
succeeded the act. There is now a decided Whig majority in the Senate— 
a majority which they will doubtless retain for several years, notwith- 
standing that we are sure of completing next year the recovery of the 
more popular branch of the Legislature, nearly accomplished, in spite 
of all these disadvantages, at the late election. That body will doubtless 
immediately make a very clean sweep of all the offices within their 
reach, and will be prepared next year, on the re-entrance of a Demo- 
cratic State administration into power, to play the same game of paity 
manceuvre, in which its natural aptitude to learn has had the benefit of 
so excellent an example for its instruction. 

Those who were led, in the excitement of party struggles, to suggest, 
perform, and approve, this very impolitic piece of party policy, will do 
well, in our opinion, to ponder now its retributive consequences. The 
Whigs have retained the State by a small majority. Let thei reflect, 
not only on the moral influence of such a course upon the disinterested 
mass of the people, but on the exasperation it was calculated to produce 
among a large part of their opponents—the advantage, to an Opposition, 
of the prospective dispensation of patronage—the zeal in political exer- 
tion to which it is wont to stimulate a great number of aspirants for each 
individual official favor—the benefit they conferred on the Whig admin- 
istration, by relieving it in advance from all the odium of its probable 
bad appointments, and from all the discontents of applicants disappointed 
by the disposal of those favors which unfortunately can be enjoyed by but 
one at a time—let them, we say, reflect calmly upon the influence which 
these considerations must have produced upon the late election, and we 
doubt not that they will find in them, as we do, a sufficient explanation 
of the small majority by which the Whigs have succeeded in retaining 
possession of the State. 

The statistical result of the late election, comparatively with those of 
former years, may be thus exhibited, the figures denoting the respective 
majorities; 
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For the years 1837 and 1839, we have taken the vote on the State Sen- 
atorial tickets; for 1838 that on the Congressional ticket, on which the 
aggregate majority was somewhat larger than on the Senatorial ticket. 

The successive decrease of the Whig majority in the House of As- 
sembly is about in the same ratio with the popular vote. The aggre- 
gate vote of the present year we have not, at the present date, seen stated. 
If we suppose it to have been somewhat less than that of last year, 
which was about 375,000, it will be seen that the Whig majority in the 
State at the late election but little if at all exceeds one per cent. of the 
whole number of votes cast. 

Without more than a passing allusion to the great decrease of this 
majority within two years, exhibited by the above figures—a steady pro- 
gress of which the next similar step must secure a considerable Demo- 
cratic majority at the Presidential election of next November—the point 
to which we would direct the reader’s attention is the much greater ra- 
pidity of this process of reaction apparent in the City than in the Coun- 
try. In the Country the Whigs have succeeded in maintaining their 
ascendency, though at the cost of a large reduction. In the City, on 
the other hand,the Whig majority of nearly three thousand in 1837 has 
been converted into a decisive Democratic majority of nearly two thou- 
sand, of the soundness and permanency of which not a doubt can be en- 
tertained. In the observation of this contrast between the two, viewed 
in connection with the causes which it is easy to assign for it, is to be 
found a lesson in the philosophy and the morals of party politics, which 
we trust will not be lost either upon the rest of the Union, or upon our 
friends inthe Empire State itself, That our opponents should yet be able 
to command so large a popular vote, must certainly appear to the Demo- 
cracy of the rest of the Union a very extraordinary phenomenon ; of 
which the explanation is only to be found in a state of things which it is 
not perhaps very easy for us to make fully intelligible to readers unfa- 
miliar with the late history of parties in that State—though from our 
central position of observation we have felt it incumbent on us to attempt it. 

We feel not the slightest doubt of recovering the State next year, by a de- 
cisive majority, in all its branches except the Senate; and we trust that the 
new Democratic administration which will then come into power, will 
return from its present temporary purgatory, thoroughly purified by the 
process—renewed in strength like Anteus from his contact with his 
mother earth—and wise with all the precious lessons in the morals of 
party politics with which their late experiences have been so richly 
replete. 

The course to be pursued to effect this consummation, is sufficiently 
indicated by the general direction of the above remarks. No other, in our 
opinion, will avail; and certainly the idea is not to be tolerated, that while 
almost all the other States of the Union are crowding, with an enthusi- 
asm unprecedented in our political history, around the Democratic banner 
so nobly upheld by the administration which is directed by one on whom 
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of old she bestowed the title of her “ favorite son,” the great Empire State 
alone should prove false to herself, to the true cause of American liberty, 
and to her ancient almost proverbial political faith. We cannot, in gene- 
ral terms, more clearly and strongly express our views of the present 
duty of the Democracy of the State, than we find them stated in the fol- 
lowing remarks of the Albany Argus, taking their terms in the full and 
broad sense in which they will be received by all who have imbibed the 
spirit of their political creed, at the pure source of the actual writings of 
the great Apostle of American Democracy: 

“ Let it not be forgotten, that the Principies or tae Democracy, as promulgated 
by Jerrerson, and never departed from without danger—as alse the great issues 
before the people—for the separation of the Government from the Money Power, 
and against a National Bank and an oppressive State Debt—are founded on Truth 
and Justice, and will assuredly prevail in this State, as they have done and will 
continue to do in other States. Let, then, the Democracy of the State be true to 
themselves, and to their cause; and let them bear contiaually in mind, that (in the 
language of Jefferson) ‘these principles form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us, and guided our steps through an age of revolution and reformation. 
The wisdom of our sages and blood of our heroes have been devoted to their at- 
tainment: they should be the creed of our political faith, the letter of civic instruc- 
tion, the touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; and should we 
wander from them in moments of terror or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps, 
and to regain the road which alone leads te Peace, Liberty, and Safety.’” 

Two elections that have succeeded that of New York afford a striking 
confirmation of the general views above stated—those of Michigan and 
Massachusetts. In the former, the unfavorable result has long been 
anticipated—and not only anticipated, but regarded as necessary for the 
purification of the Democratic party itself, which had yiclded to the de- 
moralizing influence of the possession of power. 

We are assured, by the best information from the former State, that the 
just unpopularity which has there been visited upon the local dominant 
Democratic party, by reason of their miserable maladministration of the 
government, in incurring an enormous foreign debt, and undertaking an 
extravagant system of internal improvement, is quite independent of that 
true attachment of the people to Democratic principles which will be 
manifested next year at the Presidential election, as it would be at this 
moment, were the occasion presented. There is probably no State in the 
Union which has been more completely overrun with speculators than 
Michigan; and there certainly is no other in which so fatal a proposition 
would have been even seriously listened to in its legislative halls, as that 
which last winter but narrowly escaped becoming a law in this State, 
namely, to make real estate a legal tender in the payment of debts, and 
at a valuation to be appraised by the owners of neighboring property! 

In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the Democratic party has, for 
years past, waged its unremitting struggle with the old Federalism which 
has so long maintained an overwhelming supremacy in the State, in a 
manner and spirit nobly worthy of its cause. It has appealed directly 
to the popular heart by strong assertions of pure and uncompromising 
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democratic principles. It has by this means steadily made its way, gain- 
ing yearly fresh accessions from the ranks of its opponents, and winning 
a large proportion of the ingenuous and unsophisticated rising genera- 
tion, who have come upon the stage comparatively free from the ancient 
prejudices and habits which have so long produced the strange effect of 
alienating a people essentially democratic—at least in its agricultural 
population—from the kindred Democracy of the rest of the Union. 
Most of the Whig papers have sought a refuge from the various infer- 
ences forced upon them by the astounding result of the late gubernato- 
rial election in the old Bay State, by ascribing it mainly to the obnoxious 
“Fifteen Gallon” law. It is remarkable, however, that the Massachu- 
setts papers themselves made scarcely an allusion to that explanation of 
their defeat, until the lesson was taught them by the Whig press of New 
York; ascribing it to various causes, among which was most prominent 
the superior zeal and activity of the Democratic party. Some of them 
have even repudiated the idea that the election was materially influenced 
in favor of the latter by that law. We might also refcr to the fact, that in 
the two districts in which congressional elections were simultaneously 
held, no less remarkable a diminution of the former Whig majorities is 
observable, than in the vote for Governor—elections manifestly entirely 
free from the influence of a local law of that nature. In the city of Bos- 
ton, for example, which last year gave a Whig majority of about twenty- 
seven hundred, a candidate so respectable and popular as Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence could not obtain, at the present election, a majority much 
higher than twelve hundred. And the important fact should be borne 
in mind that the aggregate Whig vote of this year falls very little short 
of that of the last—not more than about a single thousand, in a total 
vote exceeding a hundred thousand: Judge Morton’s popular majority 
being due to the immense increase of the positive Democratic vote; and 
thus disproving entirely the assertion that it was to the apathy of the 
Whig party, or to any cause seriously weakening the integrity of its 
former numerical strength, that the result is to be ascribed. 

But one more remark upon the fine Democratic victory in the city of 
New York, and we will close this already too protracted article. This 
expression of the public opinion of the great commercial Metropolis of 
the Union cannot but carry with it a peculiar weight, at the present pe- 
riod, and in connection with the topics of party division upon which the 
election has turned. There is no question raised of the fairness and 
purity of the election; nor can the fact be denied, which is obvious on 
a comparison of the votes of the several wards with those of previous 
years, that an extensive change of opinion among the mercantile class 
itself has largely co-operated with other causes, to produce the result. A 
still greater falling off in the Whig vote would doubtless have been ap- 
parent, had it not been for the influence of the appeals which the party 
press of the city was still able to address to their old conservative timid- 
ity, on the texts of the strong radical pledges of Tammany Hall. But 
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for these it is extremely probable, as is stated by some of our friends, that 
the Democratic majority would have exceeded four thousand, instead of, 
as now, falling a little short of half that number. Still, however, a 
smaller present majority on those pledges—or even a defeat—is better 
than a larger one without them. 

Now when it is remembered that all the questions at issue were mainly 
of a commercial natwre—of the public revenue, of currency, of banking, 
and of internal improvements——-when it is remembered the “ credit sys- 
tem” of which the merchants have so long been the devoted partisans, 
was directly involved in the contest—and that it was the Administration 
which has so long been overwhelmed with denunciation for an alleged 
hostility to commerce and to credit, that was on the one side a party to it, 
against those who have always professed to be the peculiar champions of 
both—the full moral value of such a victory at such a period will be ap- 
parent. We have always repelled, and a thousand times refuted the charge 
of hostility to commerce, or to a healthy, natural and legitimate credit. 
We have always maintained that our false “Credit System’? was the 
car of Juggernaut to the true commercial interest, and that the merchants 
who adored it were the very first to be crushed beneath the periodical re- 
volutions of its wheels. We have always insisted thatthe Democratic policy 
of re-establishing a sound and stable currency—the only sound and stable 
currency possible-—addressed itself directly to the promotion of the real 
permanent interests of commerce; and thatthe merchants themselves would 
ultimately arrive at the recognition of this truth by the very force of their 
sufferings, which they were most falsely persuaded to attribute to the 
reforming efforts of that policy. Now, it is manifest that precisely this 
result is in process of consummation in the city of New York. The 
fallacies of the abused “ Credit System’ are rapidly losing their charm 
for the ears of the New York merchants. It has been a frequent ad- 
mission with them of late, that “the Locofocos have not been far from 
right in their theories, after all.” The late developments of experience 
have shed a stream of new light upon the questions about which they 
have been so furiously and foolishly contending for so many years—light 
new to them, though familiar of old to the tyros in the democratic school 
of political economy; and which they might have found shining from 
every page of a luminous work which has long served as a text-book to 
the latter, though the prejudices and passions of the former sealed their 
eyes in obstinate blindness to its truth—we refer to Mr. Gouge’s much 
vilified but never answered “ Short History of Paper Money and 
Banking in the United States.” 

Nor can we doubt that the example and testimony of New York will 
be productive of a powerful effect abroad. ‘The commercial Metropolis 
does unquestionably exert a very important influence of a certain kind 
upon the rest of the country——not upon the proper Democracy of the 
Union, which consists mainly of its agricultural population——but upon 
the cities and towns, in which the mercantile is in general the dominant 
interest. The same convictions will work their way, spreading more 
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and more widely, whose effect is now beginning to malce itself so 
apparent at the commercial centre and heart. And as we now hear the 
testimony from many of the West India islands, in which the late exper- 
iments of emancipation has worked so safely and successfully—the testi- 
mony of the planters and white population of the islands themselves— 
that no considerations would induce them to return to that state which 
formerly they were so blindly zealous in defending against every attack of 
adverse opinion; so do we anticipate the day as now not far distant, when 
the mercantile class generally throughout the country—in common with 
all others, excepting the remnants of the present tribes of money-brokers 
and currency speculators—will look back with astonishment at the in- 
fatuation which has of late years possessed them in behalf of a system of 
banking and currency, in truth the most fatal to their own true prosper- 
ity and happiness that the most ingenious hostility of the worst enemy 
could have devised. 


On the subject of small bills, having heard the general consistency 
of our system of opinions in relation to it called in question, we feel con- 
strained here to add a brief explanation of them, although to the atten- 
tive observer of the views heretofore expressed in the pages of the Demo- 
cratic Review it may not perhaps be necessary. 

In the present state of the facts upon which we have to judge and act, 
we are uncompromisingly hostile to “small bills,” and in fact to all 
paper money for the daily common currency of society—except when it 
may bona fide represent specie, dollar for dollar. We hope to see the 
day when the use of paper shall be confined to the larger transactions of 
commerce; though we have no desire to bring this about by any pro- 
cess, direct or indirect, of compulsion—believing that when left to itself, 
without any of the artificial influences of legislation, the vigilant intelli- 
gence of society will ultimately arrive at this result, on deliberate con- 
viction of its practical superiority in every point of view over our pre- 
sent, or any possible, paper-money “ currency.” 

It may appear to some a departure from our cardinal principle of 
Liberty, as opposed to the opposite principle of the artificial regulation 
of Law, to advocate the compulsory prohibition of small bills. And 
we are by no means surprised at the confusion existing in the minds of 
a large portion of the Democracy of the State of New York on this 
subject; who, having suffered a great deal of annoyance from the floods 
of small bills of the adjoiing States, with which they were deluged 
while their own banks were prohibited from issuing them, have con- 
ceived, it must be confessed, a strong aversion to the law of prohibition. 
Such a state of feeling is rather partially in harmony, than at variance, 
with the spirit of Democracy, the natural instinct of which is the abhor- 
rence of partial and unequal restrictions. 

Were the whole business of banking—involving the emission of pa- 
per promises to pay, to circulate as “money” among the community— 
entirely open, as it ought to be, and free from all legal interference, 
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excepting the necessary penal legislation against fraud, then indeed should 
we be prepared to withdraw all opposition to small or large bills. Indi- 
viduals or associations might be at perfect liberty to draw, and offer to who- 
soever might be willing to take them, as many promissory notes, from a 
mill to a million, as might seem good to them—provided only that the 
latter is allowed an equal liberty of option to accept or refuse them; and 
that no factitious character of a guasi-legality, no apparent stamp or en- 
dorsement of State sanction, be given to them, whether by a special char- 
ter, or by any other contrivance of similar effect. Give us the whole prin- 
ciple of freedom, and those who are now most determined in their hostility 
to small bills will be the last to oppose its application to that, or to any 
other feature of the paper-money system. If the friends of paper money 
are right in their assertions of its great convenience and advantage, the sa- 
gacious instinct of a commercial society, and a population eminently 
predisposed to every form of enterprise and credit, will soon decide the 
question in their favor; and the two mutually acting forces of competi- 
tion and combination will soon so regulate the system as to yield its 
maximum of advantage at the cost of its minimum of evil. The friends 
of a sound currency—that life-blood of the social system—ask nothing 
better than such an experiment, fairly tested—confident that it would 
soon lead, by the shortest, safest, simplest route, to the result of an uni- 
versal voluntary specie currency, for at least all the ordinary, hand-to- 
hand transactions of the community. 

But so long as the present pernicious system is artificially sustained, 
and governed in its movements, by Law and Law alone, the question 
we are considering presents itself in a totally different point of view. 
So long as paper-money is made, by a system of legislation which has 
all the effect of compulsion, the actual practical currency, the virtual 
legal tender, of the community—and so long as the demoralization and 
infatuation on the subject in the public mind, engendered by the system 
itself, continue to make the community, as a whole, deaf to the daily 
practical as well as theoretic demonstrations of its fatal influence—so 
long must the friends of a sound currency labor to mitigate the existing 
evil, even through the uncongenial means of legal restriction. Created 
and sustained by Law, it is only by Law that its powers of mischief can 
be reached and regulated. It will go very far to break the shock of its 
periodical convulsions, and to protect the mass of the people least able to 
protect themselves in this matter, if we can supersede with specie all the 
smaller denominations of paper which now form the bulk of the actual 
“currency” in circulation among us. It behoves us therefore to labor 
for that end zealously and untiringly, undiscouraged by accidental diffi- 
culties by popular prejudices, or party majorities; though always freely 
holding out to our opponents the offer of this compromise, namely, to 
allow them the full benefit in this particular of the invaluable principle 
of perfect liberty, if they will only consent to extend the same principle 
to the whole general subject of which “small bills” constitute but an 


incidental part. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE PEOPLE ON THE NEW 
JERSEY CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. 


When the annunciation of the daring and unparalleled fraud, commit- 
ted by the Governor and Council uy on the elective rights of the people 
of New Jersey, was made to the Union, the eyes of millions were turned 
towards her, and the free citizens of her sister States waited with deep 
and unbroken interest to hear her voice upon the subject, and to see how 
she would redress her wrongs, and sustain, before this “ great Republic,” 
the character for high patriotism and holy love of liberty, which was 
her heritage. 

The first opportunity that offered for speaking out her sentiments 
upon the subject, occurred in October last, at her annual election for 
members of the Legislative Council and General Assembly of the State. 
To present briefly the results of that election—to show, from the official 
returns, that she has vindicated herself before the country ; that she has 
set the seal of condemnation upon the conduct of the unprincipled 
clique who conspired to deprive her of her Constitutional rights, is due 
to her own character, to the country whose honor is identified with her 
own, and to the cause of truth and free principles. 

We shall do it by facts and figures—facts which-are undeniable, and 
figures which cannot lie. 

It is proper, in the first place, to remind the reader that in New Jer- 
sey the Governor is not elected by the people, but is chosen annually by 
the two houses of the Legislature in joint meeting; and that one of the 
peculiar features in the political organization of parties in the State is, 
that while the three counties of Sussex, Warren, and Hunterdon, which, 
in 1838, gave a majority of 3,528 votes in favor of the Democratic can- 
didates, have but twelve representatives in both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, to wit: three in Council, and nine in the Assembly; the eight 
counties of Burlington, Cape May, Gloucester, Mercer, Middlesex, Mor- 
ris, Passaic, and Somerset, which, in the same year, gave together an 
aggregate majority of 2,480 votes for the Whig candidates, elect thirty- 
two members to the Legislature, to wit: eight members of Council, and 
twenty-four members of Assembly; and these alone, with the strong 
Whig county of Essex, give that party the ascendency in the Legisla- 
ture, elect thereby a Whig Governor, and are able, against the will of a 
large majority of the people of the State, to control all the patronage 
and power of the Government. 

This state of things has been brought about partly by the manage- 
ment and fraudulent legislation of that party. For example, three years 
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ago, upon their coming into power during the memorable era of 
“panic,” they cut off the lower part of Hunterdon county in which 
nearly all the Whig strength of that county lay, added to it a portion of 
Middlesex where the parties were about balanced, took a Democratic 
township from Somerset and another Democratic township from Bur- 
lington, and formed of these materials the new Whig county of Mercer, 
thereby gaining three members for their party in the Legislature, and 
increasing their comparative strength in Somerset and Burlington, where 
they were weak. But they did not stop here. Old Democratic Hun- 
terdon, though still left with 24,000 inhabitants, was reduced in its repre- 
sentation in the Legislature from six to four members, while Burlington, 
Somerset, and Middlesex, containing but a little more than double that 
population, were allowed to have fifteen members. 

The object of these remarks is merely to show that the ascendency of 
the Whig party in the Legislature of New Jersey, and the election of a 
Whig Governor, is not, and never can be, under the present system of 
Whig tactics, any test of the views of the people of that State, in refer- 
ence to measures of National or State policy; and that even when, by 
the popular voice in that State, the frauds of charlatans and demagogues 
are rebuked by large majorities, they may still maintain the undisturbed 
ascendency in the State administration. 

The members of Congress are, by the existing laws in New Jersey, 
chosen by general ticket—by the majority of the people of the whole 
State. At the election in 1828, the Democratic candidates were elected 
by an average majority of 128 votes. They were denied their certifi- 
eates by the Governor and Council* on the ground that the Whig clerks 
of Middlesex and Cumberland had neglected or refused to send up the 
returns from the two Democratic townships of South Amboy and Mill- 
ville, and that they had no authority to count any votes except such as the 
county clerks chose to send up. They, therefore, deducted from the 





* The Democratic members, however, present themselves to Congress with the 
following certificate from the Secretary of State, than which the people of the Union 
will be curious to see a better, or more authentic, produced. This certificate, it is 
worthy of remark, was presented and filed in the Clerk’s office of the House of 
Representatives before the evidence of the Governor’s members had been received. 
Though this fact may appear of slight consequence to a democratic Clerk and 
House of Representatives, it will be recollected that, upon the strength of such 
priority alone—obtained for the purpose by express—did Mr. Secretary Burrows 
undertake to foist the minority Whigs from Philadelphia county upon the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, taking the ground that the correct and legal returns could 
not be acknowledged or presented to the Legislature as evidence, because subse- 
quently received at his office. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Strate or New JERSEY, ss. 

I, James D. Westcott, Secretary of State of New Jersey, do hereby certify that, upon a 
careful examination of all the returns made by the several clerks of the respective counties 
in said State and filed in my office, and also of returns of votes given in the townships of 
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whole number of votes given in the State, the votes of those two town- 
ships, which gave, together, a Democratic majority of 358 votes, and 
thus ciphered the certificates into the pockets of their partizans. 

But the party leaders, and these certificate men themselves, perceiving 
that the ground taken by the Governor was utterly untenable in law, as 
it was irreconcilable with good conscience, set up the pretence that the 
majority against them was the result of illegal votes; claimed that the 
Whigs had an actual majority in the State, upon a fair poll; and, by this 
pretence, sought to justify the Governor. Many of their leading men 
publicly declared that if, at the next succeeding election, this did not ap- 
pear to be the fact, their candidates ought, and would, surrender all 
claim to the contested seats; and, by way of bolstering up their affecta- 
tion of confidence, the Governor’s members proposed to the members 
elected by the people, that they should resign, and have a new election— 
an offer they well knew they had no right to propose, or their opponents 
to accept. 

Thus stood the question in New Jersey when the period for the annual 
State election again came round in October last. The issue was broadly 
and distinctly put to the people. The Whigs were called upon by their 
leaders, every where, to sustain the Governor; were told distinctly that 
to do this before the country, they must show that they had the majority 
in the State. At no election which ever occurred was there so total an 
absence of all local questions calculated to create division; at no former 
election had both parties been more united and intent upon one common 
object. The Whigs had taken the precaution to pass a new election 
law, the effect and intention of which was to exclude large numbers of 
the poorer classes of voters from the right of suffrage; and they brought 
into play, more profusely than ever, their usual appliances of money 





South Amboy, in the county of Middlesex, and of Millville, in the county of Cumberland, 
verified by the affidavits of the several township officers of election in said townships re- 
spectively, which townships returns were not included in the returns of the clerks of said 
counties of Middlesex and Cumberland, and which were directed to be filed by the Gover- 
nor and now remain on file in my office, of the election for members to represent this State 
in the House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of the United States, held 
on the 9th and 10th days of October, 1838, it appears that 





Philemon Dickerson had - 28,453 votes. | John B. Aycrigg - - 28,294 votes. 
Peter D. Vroom - - 28,492 “ John P. B. Maxwell - 28,383 * 
Daniel B. Ryall - = 28,441 “ | Wm. Halstead - - 28,336 “ 
William R. Cooper - - 28,456 Charles C. Strattan - - 28,396 “ 
Joseph Kille - - - 28,427 “ Thomas Jones Yorke - 28,321 * 
Manning Force - - 28,314 “ Joseph F. Randolph - 28,427 * 





and by which it appears that, at said election, Philemon Dickerson, Peter D. Vroom, 
Daniel B. Ryall, William R. Cooper, Joseph Kille, and Joseph F. Randolph, received a 
majority of the whole number of votes given in the State of New Jersey for Representa- 
tives of said State in the House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of the 
United States. 


In testimony of which, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal of office, at the 
[seax.] city of Trenton, in said State, this 25th day of October, in the year of our Lord 
1839, and of the Independence of the United States the sixty-fourth. 
JAMES D. WESTCOTT. 
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and means to corrupt, intimidate, and brow-beat the independent voters 
of the State. All the odds were, therefore, in their favor. 

Well, what was the result? In every possible aspect in which it 
can be viewed, that result exhibits a majority, not of one hundred and 
twenty-eight, as in the preceding year, but of very nearly two thousand 
votes against them. 

We propose to present tabular statements exhibiting this result in 
three distinct aspects : 

1. The result of the poll as actually taken. 

2. The result, taking the majorities of 1838 as the data in those coun- 
ties where but one ticket was run. 

3. The result, taking the majorities of 1838 as the data in those coun- 
ties where, from the excess of admitted majorities, it may be fair to infer 
that there was not a true test of party strength, and making an allow- 
ance for gain in those counties where there was no struggle, proportion- 
ed to the gain in counties where each party brought out all its strength. 

1. And first, the following table exhibits the actual majorities given 
in each county on the Legislative tickets, in Oct. 1839, and on the Con- 
gressional ticket, in 1838: 


1839. 1838. 
(ALLEN, CLD OAM, 
Dem. maj. Whig maj. Dem. maj. Whig maj. 
Bergen, . ° . 351 - 225 - 
Passaic, . : ‘ - 106 ~ 254 
Essex, ‘ , : ~ 1,015 - 1,561 
Morris, ; ; : ~ 154 ~ 224 
*Sussex, ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,033 - 1,639 - 
*Warren, . ; ‘ 2,375 ~ 955 - 
*Hunterdon, ; - 2,226 ~ 934 ~ 
Somerset, . : , ~ 168 - 150 
Middlesex, . ; ; - 76 - 268 
Mercer, . ; ‘ - 245 - 289 
Mon:nouth, d : 515 - 228 - 
Burlington, : ; ~ 325 - 525 
Gloucester, : : - 273 - 505 
Atlantic, ; 230 - 162 - 
Salem, ; : : 144 - 36 - 
Cumberland, . - 29 ~ - 
125 ~ 265 


Cape May, . ‘ - 


6,874 2516 4,179 4041 
2,516 4,041 




















4,358 138 


* But one ticket run. 
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Actual Democratic majority at the polls, in 1838, .. . 138 

Actual Democratic majority at the polls, in 1839, . . 4,358 
' 

Democratic gain, on this principle of calculation, . 4,220 


Second table-—The result, taking the majorities of 1838 as the data 
in those counties where but one ticket was run. 


,Dem. maj. Whig maj. 


Bergen, . ; : : ‘ . 351 - 
Passaic, . ; : ; ‘ - 106 
Essex, ; : ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 1,015 
Morris, . ‘ . ; . ‘ ~ 154 
“Sussex, . : , : ‘ .. 1,689 - 
*Warren, . ; : . ‘ . 955 - 
“Hunterdon, ; ; . . ‘ 934 - 
Somerset, . : : , . : - 168 
Middlesex, ik oe ° . - 76 
Mercer, . ‘ . . . . - 245 
Monmouth, : : ‘ ‘ 515 - 
Burlington, , ; ‘ i - 325 
Gloucester, ‘ ; ° ; : - 273 
Atlantic, . . ‘ ; 230 - 
Salem, . i : : . ‘ 144 - 
Cumberland, . ; , ° ‘ = 29 
Cape May, ; : ° : : - 125 
4,768 2,516 | 
2,516 
Democratic majority at October, 1839, 2,252 | 


Gain since 1838, on this principle of calculation, 2,114. 


If the Whigs object to the actual results in those counties where two 
full party tickets were run, and contend that, in six of them, to wit, Es- 
sex, Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon, Atlantic, and Cape May, the majori- 
ties were so far undisputed, as that the utmost strength of their party was 
not brought out, we are willing to take the majorities of 1838 in those 
counties, claiming, on our part, a gain in these counties, since 1838, equal 
to our average gain in those counties where each party fought confi- | 
dently for victory. Those counties were— 

' 


Passaic, where the Democratic gain is . . 148 
Bergen, . ” ” ° ; . 126 
Morris, . ” ” : . 70 
Middlesex, “ ” _ : . 192 
Mercer, « ” . ‘ ° » 421 


* Majorities of 1838. 
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Monmouth, “ & és 
Burlington, “ & & 
Gloucester, «6 ‘“ ‘“ 
Salem, és ‘6 és 


Democratic gain in 9 counties, 
Somerset, where the Whig gain is 


Cumberland, “ . " 
Whig gain in 2 counties, ° : 


Democratic gain in 11 counties, 
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287 
200 
232 
108 


- 1,484 


47 


‘1,437 


Thus it appears that the Democratic gain in the eleven strongly con- 


tested counties is 1,437. 


These counties give an aggregate vote of 


37,522, and the actual gain exhibited is a little over four per cent. Al- 
lowing, therefore, a like average gain only in the six remaining coun- 
ties, where it is alleged the contest was not such as to bring out the 
whole Whig strength, their aggregate vote being 19,413, at 4 per cent. 
will exhibit a gain of 776 votes, and the account will stand thus: 


Bergen, . 

Passaic, . ‘ ‘ 
Morris, . ‘ ‘ 
Somerset, 

Middlesex, 

Mercer, 

Monmouth, ; : ‘ 
Burlington, 

Gloucester, 

Salem, . 

Cumberland, 

*Essex, 
*Sussex, 

*Warren, . 
*Hunterdon, 

* Atlantic, . 


*Cape May, ‘ 


Estimated Democratic gain in the last 6 


counties since 1838, 


Democratic majority, 


Dem. maj. 


351 








1,950 


Whig maj. 


106 
154 
168 

76 
245 


Now, by one of these three tests the Whigs must abide. We show, 
and our statements are taken from the official returns—1. That taking 





*Majorities of 1838. 
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the actual returns of all the counties in the State at the last October 
election, the Democratic party have a majority of 4,358 votes.—2. That 
taking the majorities in those counties where the Whigs run no regular 
opposition ticket, at what they were in 1838, the Democratic majority 
in the State is 2,252.—And 3. Giving them the full benefit of their ma- 
jorities in 1838, in all the counties where they pretend they did not this 
year get out their whole strength, and only adding the average gain in 
those counties which the strongly contested districts exhibit,—and the 
Democratic majority is still 1,950 votes. And even throwing away our 
unquestionable right to claim in districts not strongly contested, a gain 
proportionate to that actually found in the districts that were strongly 
contested, the Democracy of New Jersey still have a majority of 1,174. 

This, then, is the result of the election held last October in New 
Jersey, notwithstanding the operation of a new election law, framed 
expressly to exclude from the right of suffrage a large class of Demo- 
cratic voters; notwithstanding the desperate efforts of that party to 
exhibit a majority in favor of sustaining the measures of the Governor 
and his Council ; and despite of all the frauds which they practised and 
the corruption they attempted. 

If the grossest fraud ever practised upon the rights of a free people 
shall not receive its fitting rebuke from the House of Representatives, it 
will surely not be because the people who were its victims failed to 
vindicate their rights before the country, in the only mode recognized 
by law. 

The people have spoken in fitting tones. Will those tones be disre- 
garded by the body whose very existence is based upon the rights of the 
majority so flagrantly violated in this remarkable case ? We think not. 

In the face of the facts now given, superadded to those already detailed 
in our former article, will these defeated candidates attempt to seat them- 
selves in a body to which they do not belong? Can the parchment ofa 
Governor supersede and extinguish the sacred rights of the people in the 
election of their own representatives? We think not. 

These members affected a becoming sense of their position, and of the 
duties of a representative, when they proposed to their opponents a second 
reference of the matter at issue to the people at the recent election, though 
they did not as properly appreciate the great constitutional obligations 
which protected the solemn right of election, by a different guaranty than 
the convenience or the necessities of disappointed partisans; and now, 
that their own remedy has been applied, that their own proposition has 
been decided, that their cause has been tried once more, that the merits 
of their case have been again discussed before the tribunal to which they 
sought an appeal ;—now that they have been again disappointed, defeated, 
overwhelmed by the indignant expression of the popular will, upon what 
ground of personal honor, or public probity, can they presume to rest 
their claims? 
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SONGS OF THE PASSIONS. 


To the Editors of the Democratic Review: 


GENTLEMEN: It is some time since I have troubled your readers, and 
I have no doubt that my forbearance has been to their relief. Upon re- 
flection, the theme which I somehow unfortunately selected, does not 
seem now, event to myself, of a nature to interest, and still less to call 
forth, the power and voice of Song. Perhaps constancy to one idea is 
not my virtue; that question, however, I ought not to undertake to de- 
cide; at any rate, your readers may congratulate themselves on this last 
infliction. 

The following pieces were originally published in another form, 
when I had no idea that they would extend to a series. I send them to 
you now, that, if you please, they may be published in the same work 
with their fellows, to which, be they good or bad, they are required to 
make up the series.* Yt. 


No. VI. 


I SHALL NOT SEE THY FACE AGAIN. 


I shall not see thy face again, 
But sleep shall bring thy form, 
In all thy radiant beauty, back, 
With all thy spirit warm: 
And from the fountain of my thoughts, 
So shall thine image rise, 
That not e’en absence shall avail 
To tear thee from mine eyes. 


I shall not hear the music 
Of thy voice, when it may be 
That the roses of thy lips pour out 
Their perfumed melody ; 





*T he pieces previously published in the Democratic Review which our correspon- 
dent wishes to be considered as forming part of a series of Songs of the Passions, 
are—“ Sranzas,” Vol. 3, September, 1838, page 50 ;—“ Tar Unrorcorren,” Vol. 8, 
November, 1838, page 268;—“* A Tune or Beauty ts « Joy Forever,” Vol. 5, Jan- 
uary , 1839, page 60 ;—“ Sranzas,” Vol. 5, March, 1839, page 310 ;—‘ I MET THEE 
AND THY BROW Was CALM,” Vol. 5, June, 1839, page 589. ‘They should, of course, 
be numbered in the above order. 
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But the secret spirit of my heart 
Shall tell me thou art near, 

When the zephyr’s breath is murmuring 
To the blossoms of the year ! 


I shall not soon forget thee— 
For the places where we met 
Bear the shadow of thy loveliness, 
And whisper of thee yet; 
And the light of spring and summer skies— 
The heavens—the earth—the sea— 
They are beautiful; and beauty will 
Recall the thought of thee! 





No. VIL 


NAY, TELL ME NOT THAT IIE IS MAD, 


Nay, tell me not that he is mad, 
Who drains the poisoned bowl, 
And revels in the frantic joy 
That steals away the soul ; 
For I a deeper poison drink, 
Whene’er I meet thine eye, 
And feel that though ’tis death to look 
’Tis worse than death to fly! 


’ 


Thou art a vision of my night— 
A mystery—a gleam 
Of some far brighter world, revealed 
In thee, as in a dream; 
I pant for thee! my spirit longs 
As morning for the light, 
As doth the thirsty summer day 
To drink the dews of night. 


No. VIII. 
THE BEAUTY IN THY FORM THAT DWELLS. 
The beauty in thy form that dwells, 
And in thy gentle face, 
Too human for the skies, too pure 
For any meaner place. 
If words would speak its subtle flame, 
The unuttered accents die ; 
For earth no language hath to speak 
Thy beauty, but a sigh! 





SKETCHES OVER THE SEA. 
No. IL 


STOCKHOLM. 


The situation of Stockholm is the most picturesque that can be ima- 
gined. Built, as its name imports, upon islands, (the termination holm 
signifying island,) and upon the narrow strip of land which divides the 
Malaren from the Baltic, it is a city of the waters—a second Venice—or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Venice of the North; but with this differ- 
ence, that the Venice of the Adriatic lies upon low, flat islands, while the 
Venice of the Baltic is built upon hills in the midst of the séa. Rocks 
of granite rise out of the water, some of them as naked as at the creation, 
and the rest covered with trees, or crowned with buildings. The inte- 
rior of the city does not altogether correspond with the unrivalled beauty 
of its situation. Though there are many public buildings, bridges, 
squares, and monuments, which are in the best taste; though their fine 
churches, noble quays, and the grandest of royal palaces, give to the 
city an air of magnificence, the private houses are, in general, of very 
ordinary appearance. In the central part of the town, as in the nuclens 
of all European cities, the streets are narrow, crooked and dirty; but in 
the other quarters, straight and broad. The royal palace is an immense 
quadrangular pile, of simple and chaste architecture, in the centre of the 
city, and conspicuous from all quarters. Enrope can boast of few edi- 
fices of any kind, whose architecture is so noble, and whose general 
aspect is so impressive. When scen from the water, the effect of 
its massive white walls is very imposing, and the palaces, spires and 
towers of the city, clustering aronnd the vast old pile, form no inapt 
illustration of the constitution of the country—the monarch being the 
centre of the system, of which the people are, however, an important and 
inseparable part. The population of the town is about 80,000, including 
the persons of all descriptions in the employment of the government, and 
the nobility drawn hither by the court. The people are wel! dressed, 
orderly, and civil, and a more respectable population in appearance it 
would be difficult to find. From the port, the city looks like an amphi- 
theatre, rising before you from the quay, street above street; and which- 
ever way you move in the town or its environs, you have some new 
prospect to admire—a prospect of hill, valley, island and water; on one 
hand, “the Salt sea,” as they call it, with its burden of shipping, and on 
the other, the lake. alive with steamers, boats, and water-crafts of all 
kinds. Though the Baltic washes the quays of the city, it is only after 
having passed myriads of islands like those that gird the whole eastern 
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coast ; so that the open sea is eighty miles distant. Here, as at Venice, 
boats are in constant use, not like the gondola, but broad, open boats, 
rowed by women, who wait at all the quays, and who seem to have the 
exclusive privilege of conveying passengers by water. I have often ad- 
mired their quiet, modest deportment, sitting in their boats, waiting for 
employment, and employing the intervals in knitting, or some such wo- 
man’s work. Nothing can be more agreeable than a row about the 
waters of Stockholm. I have dreamed away many an hour, floating 
among the islands, amid the most pleasing pictures of scenery, natural 
and artificial, rapidly succeeding each other, and exhilarated by the clear, 
elastic atmosphere of a northern summer. Conceive the beauty of a 
bright, sunny day, in the Malaren, the sky without a cloud, or a moon- 
light scene, the light falling softly on the masses of foliage, and the in- 
tervening waters, all so still as to seem to sleep. 

Crossing the bridge near the palace a day or two after my arrival, I 
met an open carriage and four, with postillions and outriders: a fat old 
lady occupied the back seat, and, as the carriage passed, all the people 
turned so as to face it, and stopped; the women curtsied, and the men 
took off their hats, and bowed. Such, it seems, is the etiquette to be ob- 
served towards any of the royal family, and this was the Queen, the wife 
of Bernadotte, once Mademoiselle Cléry, the merchant's daughter of 
Marseilles. 

The King, her husband, was at the time indisposed, and did not go 
out. In his busy and eventful life, he has seen hard service enough to 
bend a man of fewer years; but years alone are sufficient to bow him 
down, at the age of seventy-five. Of all the French commanders of the 
Republic and the Empire, he has been the most permanently fortunate ; 
he still retains the highest place to which his fortunes ever lifted him ; 
and he alone, of all that numerous and giant progeny to which the 
French revolution—prolific mother !—gave birth, is still in the posses- 
sion of sovereign power. 

Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was born at Pau, in the Lower Pyre- 
nees, the 26th of January, 1764. Originally entering the ranks as a 
private soldier, the extraordinary demands of the times, and his own 
wonderful fortune, led him, by rapid promotion, to the rank of colonel, gen- 
eral of brigade, and general of division in the Republican armies; after- 
wards ambassador to Vienna, and then minister of war. The revolution of 
Brumaire found him almost at the head of the French generals, and the 
only one who was thought at the time at all capable of making head 
against the usurpations of Napoleon. From necessity or policy, how- 
ever, he gave in his adherence to the Consular Government, and after 
the peace of Luneville, was appointed minister to America, but was pre- 
vented from going thither by the renewal of the war. On Napoiron’s 
assumption of the Imperial dignity, Bernadotte was created marshal of 
the Empire, and he commanded in the Imperial armies at the battles of Au- 
sterlitz, Jena, and Wagram. In 1806, he was created Prince of Ponte- 
Corvo. Such he remained till August, 1810, when, by a concurrence 
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of most extraordinary circumstances, such as happen scarcely once in an 
age, he was chosen Crown Prince of Sweden, and succeeded to the 
throne. 

It might be difficult to tell all the motives which led the Swedish diet 
to this choice. In the German campaign of 1806, fifteen hundred 
Swedes were taken prisoners on the ‘I'rave, to whom he showed great 
kindness, which, together with his conciliatory administration in Swe- 
dish Pomerania, made him remembered in Sweden. An enlarged and 
liberal policy would have placed the crown upon the head of the King 
of Denmark ; for the contiguous position, the similarity of language, the 
community of blood and religion, and the necessities of their own sepa- 
rate weakness, should seem to demand the reunion of the three crowns ; 
but a Danish alliance has been hateful to the Swedes ever since the re- 
volt of Gustavus Vasa, and the old grudge was too strong for considera- 
tions of political expediency. Besides the family of Denmark, there was 
no other royal family into which it seemed suitable or expedient that the 
crown of Sweden should fall. The star of Napoleon was then at its 
culminating point. It was blazing in the zenith. His countenance was 
a great object, particularly with a secondary state, like Sweden, and it was 
thought that the choice of one of his marshals would secure it. Berna- 
dotte was one of the first of his marshals, and he had been bred a Pro- 
testant, a circumstance of great importance in the eyes of the strict Lu- 
therans of Sweden. All these motives together, and perhaps others that 
will ever be kept secret, induced the King, Charles XIIL., to propose, 
and the diet to choose Bernadotte to be his successor, on the single con- 
dition of his embracing the Lutheran religion. 

Bernadotte came into Sweden in October of the same ,year, and was 
received by Charles XIII. as a son, and by the majority of the Swedes 
as the Prince and Heir Apparent of their choice. It was his aim, as it 
was his policy, to make himself popular among them, and he has so far 
succeeded as to make them look upon him with respect. and even at. 
tachment, as a sincere and well-intentioned Prince, but without any of 
that enthusiasm which would follow a popular one. He looks and acts 
the King, but he is not a great man, though he was a successful military 
commander. Though educated in the midst of republican France, he 
does not understand the rights of the people; though he owes his crown 
to the choice of their representatives, he has no just conceptions of their 
power, or the authority of their collective will; though he affected to 
make himself a Swede in all things, he has never yet learned their lan- 
guage; though he sought their sympathy, and adopted as his motto, 
“The people’s love is my reward,” (Folkets Kaslek min beléning,) by 
his latter controversies with the Norwegian Storthing and the Swedish 
press, he has done much to alienate their affections from himself and his 
family. It was quite impossible, moreover, for a man of forty-six to 
change the habits of his former life, so as to assimilate them to the far 
different ones to which the natives of the country were accustomed. It 
was equally impossible for him to pursue, as a Swedish prince, the victo- 
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rious course which he had begun as a French marshal; and the recon- 
quest of Finland, which had seemed in the eyes of the Swedes as a natu- 
ral consequence of his election, was found to be as distant an event as it 
had seemed under the late dethroned King. Nor was the countenance 
of Napoleon secured, as had been expected. Bernadotte had never been 
his favorite, and it was moreover impossible that any Prince should re- 
ceive his countenance, and yet preserve his own independence unim- 
paired; and in two or three years an angry controversy arose between 
them. In 1812, he entered into a treaty with Alexander of Russia, 
having for its object a common cause against the French, in which, 
instead of the restoration of Finland, Alexander engaged that Norway, 
with which he had nothing to do, should be transferred to Sweden. In 
pursuance of this treaty, Bernadotte took the field in 1813, at the head 
of 30,000 Swedes, against his old companions in arms, fought the battles 
of Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz, and co-operated with the allies at the 
battle of Leipsic. After the passage of the Rhine, he refused to take any 
part in the campaign against the French, and turned his forces against 
Denmark, for the purpose of compelling the cession of Norway, which 
he obtained January 14th, 1814, by the treaty of Kiel. For taking arms 
against France, he has been censured severely. It must, indeed, be 
owned that his situation was very painful, compelled to choose between 
his countrymen by birth and his countrymenjby adoption ; but it seems 
to me no fair judge can censure him for the choice he made, always sup- 
posing that there existed a necessity for his interfering in the war at all. 
When he accepted the call of the Swedish nation, he assumed all the du- 
ties of a Swedish prince; he was bound to consult Swedish interests as 
much as if he was the real, in place of adopted son of the king; and in 
any conflict between his new duties and his old allegiance, from which, 
in fact, he had been released by the formal act of the Imperial Govern- 
ment itself, he was bound, as a man of honor, to abide by his engage- 
ments to the Swedish people, and to stand or fall with them. 

On the death of Charles XIII. in 1818, Bernadotte succeeded quietly 
to the throne, and was crowned both in Sweden and Norway. He has 
pursued an even, noiseless course; encouraging the industry and devel- 
oping the resources of the country; striving to counteract the vicious 
system of monopoly, exclusive privilege, and commercial restriction, 
which has weighed heavily upon Sweden; he has sought to gratify the 
vanity of the nation, by seizing occasions of honoring and commemo- 
rating the great deeds of his heroic predecessors; but after all, he does 
not seem to have taken strong hold of the hearts of the people. In spite 
of all he can do, he is still a foreigner among his own subjects. He 
was a great and victorious military commander, but a great and victo- 
rious military commander is not therefore an able and politic prince >. 
but he may have established his family upon the throne of the North, 
and built up a dynasty as lasting and as brilliant as the heroic dynasty 
of the Vasas—the glory of Sweden for ages—which his own has sup- 


planted. There are those who imagine that the death of Carl Johan 
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will be the signal for calling in Gustayus Vasa, son of the dethroned 
king, who is now in Austria; but it seems to me, from the limited obser- 
vations I could make, that the crown prince Oscar has the advantage, 
even of his father, of having been brought up in the country, of speak- 
ing its language, of having won the hearts and identified himself with 
the interests of the Swedish people. 

In considering the political condition of the countries over which Carl 
Johan bears sway, it is necessary to distinguish between Sweden and 
Norway. The constitutions of these two kingdoms are widely different, 
but scarcely more so than the political opinions and the spirit of the 
people. The constitution of Norway is the most democratical in Europe, 
and one of the most curious phenomena of our day: established in 1814, 
it has taken firm root in the country, got hold of the pride and the affec- 
tions of the people, and become a firm, compact, political establishment, 
sufficient to resist the sovereign. The history of the controversy throws 
great light not only upon the principles of Carl Johan, but upon the 
political condition of the two kingdoms. Until 1818, Norway had been 
governed by the king of Denmark, as an absolute king, but in conform- 
ity to ancient laws. In January of that year, in consequence of the 
treaty of Kiel, he issued his proclamation, releasing his Norwegian sub- 
jects from their allegiance. Upon this, the Norwegians, not choosing 
to be transferred from one king to another without their consent, declared 
themselves independent, formed a constitution, which they proclaimed on 
the seventeenth of May, and called a prince of Denmark to the throne. 
By this constitution the government is monarchical indeed, but so ex- 
tremely limited that the whole real power is in the hands of the nation, 
and is exercised by a legislature, consisting of two houses, chosen by the 
people, and styled the Storthing, upon which the sovereign has only a 
qualified veto. Bernadotte resolved to coerce the Norwegian nation, 
by force of arms, into an acknowledgment of the transfer, and advanced 
upon Norway with a Swedish army. The new king of Norway, too 
timid or too weak to defend himself, resigned his crown in the following 
October, and the Storthing thereupon entered into an arrangement with 
Bernadotte to confer the crown upon him, on condition of maintaining 
the constitution they had established. He accepted the condition on the 
fourth of November, and took the oath of fidelity to the constitution. 
But he chooses to consider his title to Norway as derived from the treaty 
of Kiel, and the new constitution as a grant from himself on the fourth 
of November; while the Norwegians maintain that their constitution 
exists, by their own will, from the seventeenth of May, and that the title 
of the king to his crown is derived from the compact of the fourth of 
November. In this paltry spirit, the king has kept up a dispute with 
the people of Norway for many years; they persisting in celebrating 
the seventeenth of May as the anniversary of the constitution, and he in- 
terfering by every means in his power—once by military force—to pre- 
vent the celebration, but always in vain. The constitution of Norway 
has proved, in its working, vastly too democratical for the lovers of high 
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monarchical authority; and so the history of the Storthing, for the last 
few years, has been a history of disputes with the executive government— 
the latter making earnest and repeated attempts to grasp a greater author- 
ity than it now possesses, and the Storthing steadily and resolutely resist- 
ing every one of these attempts. But this is a great subject, into which 
we have not time now to enter. There is little in the history of Europe 
for the last twenty years more interesting and encouraging, to every phi- 

~ lanthropist, to every American, to every lover of popular government, 
than the history of Norway from the establishment of her democratical 
constitution. 

Sweden has had for ages a diet—a general assembly of the States of 
the Kingdom—consisting of four houses, the nobles, the clergy, the bur- 
gesses, and the peasants. ‘The houses of the burgesses and the peasants 
are representative bodies, chosen, the former by the inhabitants of the 
towns, and the latter by the small landed proprietors, of the class of pea- 
sants. All peasants owning land which pays taxes are electors, and 
eligible to the house of peasants. The kingdom is divided into districts 
or hereds, for each of which a representative to that house is elected. 
The house of the clergy consis‘s of representatives chosen by that class, 
together with the bishops. The house of nobles consists of the head of 
each noble family in the kingdom. A law may be passed by a majority 
of the chambers, although the fourth dissent; and when all agree, the 
king has still an absolute veto. The diet meets regularly every five 
years, but may be called together at any time by the king. Whatever 
may be the nominal authority of the diet, it is in reality subservient to 
the crown, for four-fifths of the three upper houses are dependant upon 
it. But if the diet were independent, it would have in its hands the des- 
tinies of the kingdom, for its control over the public officers is direct and 
decisive; and any of the judges of the highest court may be removed ) 
by a standing committee appointed by the four houses. But in the 
present composition of the diet, the people cannot control the crown. 

The only independent house is the peasants’, and its concurrence is not 
necessary to any legislative act, if the three others but agree. What 
then can the peasants do, to break up the present abuses which paralyse : 
the country? | 

Although the resistance of the house of peasants, according to the | 
present working of the constitution, might be nearly fruitless to arrest 
any bad measure, or its efforts to promote any good one, yet a strong 
opposition has at times manifested itself there; and there are members of 
that house who have distinguished thernselves by their manly and elo- 
quent speeches in defence of popular rights. But there is‘an incubus 
upon the heart of the Swedish nation, which almost stops its pulsations, 
and which must be removed before the body politic can breathe freely. | 
It is the vast, old system of exclusive privileges—exclusive privileges to | 
the nobility, to the clergy, to guilds and corporations, and to individuals. 

It is amazing how industry is fettered—how the liberty of moving and 
acting is restrained, among a people boasting of its freedom. Scarcely 
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an art, a trade, a profession, is free to all. A Swede can scarcely move 

without a passport, or engage in any business without a royal license. 

The people are split into clans, having little connection or sympathy 

with each other; there is no middle class, strong in numbers and charac- 
ter; and the nobility are therefore entirely separated from the peasantry, 
and consequently supercilious and exclusive, though they are generally 
poor, and dependant upon official employment for their support. Though 
the elements of a free government do certainly exist among this people, 
which at some time or other will grow into a popular constitution— 
popular in practice as in theory—it is far enough from it now. I can- 
not think that the spirit of a free people yet exists among the mass of the 
Swedes. The peasant elector is the proprietor of a small farm, but he 
is poor; he is accustomed from infancy to the restraints and privations of 
a vicious system; his life is uniform, his labors constant, his necessities 
pressing, and his life has been too quiet in a remote part of the world, 
free from the agitations which in other countries have awakened the pea- 
sant to a sense of his rights and his wrongs, for him to think a great deal 
of the administration of a government which suffers things to go on in 
the old way, and in which, moreover, he feels himself to have a share 
indeed, but a share that is quite insignificant, and a voice that is scarcely 
heard. He has been taught the common rudiments of education, and 
every Swede can read—but reading, as the example of Sweden proves, 
is not of itself sufficient to make a freeman. Even the inhabitant of the 
towns, the burgess, the man to whom Europe owes her regeneration 
after the night of the middle ages, is not here the bold resolute man he 
then was. Their numbers are too few; they have not sufficient wealth ; 
the towns are too small ;- and the burgess, accustomed to the supercilious 
deportment of the nobility, and infected himself with an appetite for the 
most trifling distinctions and titles, is hardly firm to look upon himself 
as a partner in the government. 

The judicial system, if the courts were all opened to the public, would 
be excellent; but there is a Hered court, for each of the two hundred 
and sixty-four hereds or districts into which the country is divided, sitting 
three times a year, over which a heredhoving presides, assisted by a jury 
of twelve men, elected for two years by the peasants; and corresponding 
local courts for the towns. Above these are the Lagman’s courts, in 
which a lagman presides, assisted by a jury; and over all are the Hof 
courts, of which there are three in different parts of the kingdom. But 
on petition to the king, the judgments of the Hof courts may be reviewed 
in the Council of State. 

The guards about Stockholm are a fine-looking body of men, well 
appointed and well disciplined. The military force of the kingdom 
eonsists of three descriptions of troops—the enlisted troops, the indeldta 
troops, and the landstrum. There are only about six thousand enlisted 
troops, all of whom are stationed in the capital and its environs. The 
indeldta soldier is a military colonist, and upon this description of force 
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the defence of the country chiefly rests, by land and sea. Each district 
is obliged to furnish small farms and cottages for a certain number of 
men, who are trained to arms, constitute a standing force, and may be 
embodied at any time, but who are permitted to marry, and, when not 
called into active service, support themselves on their little farms. It 
is only when called out that they receive pay from the State. The 
number of indeldta troops is about twenty-seven thousand men; the 
landstrum is a sort of militia, and numbers about sixty thousand: so that 
the whole military force of Sweden is nominally less than one hundred 
thousand men. The Swedish soldier, all history shows, is brave, reso- 
lute, and yields readily to strict military discipline. Patience and disci- 
pline are attributes of the northern nations. For Sweden, a poor coun- 
try, abounding in natural defences, its military system is well devised, 
and would doubtless prove sufficient, except, perhaps, in case of a sudden 
invasion by a large Russian force, in winter, from the Aland islands, 
the point where Sweden is most vulnerable. For their defence by sea, 
the Swedes rely less upon heavy ships of war than upon a numerous 
flotilla of gun-boats and small vessels, acting with ease among the innu- 
merable islands which form the best buiwark against hostile fleets. Un- 
der competent leaders, the Swedish troops are capable of as much as any 
others, and, when brought to coéperate with more numerous forces, as 
during the operations with the allies in Germany, under Bernadotte, 
form a valuable auxiliary; but alone Sweden can scarcely ever again 
venture upon offensive war. Her star began to decline at Litren, and 
though it floated like a meteor at times under Charles XIL, it set in 
blood and darkness on the fatal field of Pultowa. 

The currency of the country is almost exclusively of paper. The 
first bank was established in 1657, and for a time its business was con- 
ducted upon the just principles of banking. But it was a government 
institution, and in the urgent necessities of the State, the temptation to 
Over-issues was too strong to be resisted. Vast issues were made from 
time to time, as one exigency succeeded another, without a sufficient 
basis, or any adequate means of redemption: depreciation began, as a 
necessary consequence, till at last the notes fell to one-third the same no- 
minal amount in silver. At this rate of three for one, the rate of de- 
preciation is now permanent, and new issues are made every day at this 
fixed rate. The consequence has been that gold and silver have nearly 
disappeared. Scarcely any coin is to be seen, except small pieces of 
copper; and the country is suffering under the curse of a universal 
paper currency, bank notes being in circulation of the smallest denomi- 
nations—some even as low as six cents. ‘The enormous loss upon the 
depreciation of the original issues fell, of course, upon the people, while 
the government, the unjust author of all this mischief, reaped the advan- 
tage of the fraud, if any real and permanent advantage can accrue from 
a departure from the eternal canons of right to individuals or nations. 
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